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GC American College of HMeusicians 


Post Office Box 1113 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Dear Guild Members: 


The Southwestern Musician, which 
carries in its columns more Guild news than 
any other music journal published, is being 
sent to you this month with the compliments 
of the Editorial Staff and our lifelong 
friend, Dr. Grady Harlan, the Editor-in-Chief. 


Of especial interest to you is the 
history of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions and the Guild by Elizabeth Gest, noted 
authority on piano-teaching, of Philadel- 
phia, and other features by outstanding 
Guild members. 


Because Southwestern Musician is 
published within 150 miles of National Guild 
Headquarters; because it is a source of more 
Guild information than any other publication 
except the Guild Yearbook, and because its 
alert Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Grady Harlan, is 
your sincere friend and mine, I would like to 
see it find its way to you each month. I 
know of no place you can obtain so much for so 
little. 


Yours fraternally, 
Irl Allison, Founder-President 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
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IN GRATITUDE TO DR. ALLISON 


| HIS issue of Southwestern 


Musician is dedicated to the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers and 
to Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison who 
have led in making it the effective 
organization it has come to be in 
the United States. The esteem be- 
stowed on them by Guild members 
everywhere is attestation of their 


(EDITORIAL) 


capacity for effective service. 

Hundreds of Guild members are 
loyal subscribers to Southwestern 
Musician. The many letters of en- 
dorsement received from Guild 
members have influenced us to be- 
lieve that those who, thus far, have 
not subscribed will be just as en- 
thusiastic upon having become a 
member of the Southwestern Mu- 
sician Magazine family. 


Individually and collectively we 
of Southwestern Musician greet 
you. You constitute one of the most 
dynamic forces for music instruc- 
tion in our country; you are the 
largest organized body of music 
teachers in the world. May you 
continue your record of progres- 
sive service, whereupon your fu- 
ture will be as secure as your past. 


May God bless you 


HISTORY ANU EVOLUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


ELIZABETH GEST 
Telford, R. D. No. 1, Penna. 


Elizabeth Gest, pianist, teacher, lecturer, 
composer, studied at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in Baltimore; at the Institute of Mu 
sical Art (now the Juilliard) in New York 
City, and with Nadia Boulanger in Paris 

She ts editor of the Juntor department 
of The ETUDE Music Magazine; editor, 
Question and Answer page of the Mus 
Teachers’ Quarterly. Author of ‘‘Keyboard 
Harmony for Juniors,’ ‘“What Every Jun 
tor Should Know About Music,’ ‘Tones 
and Tunes” books for beginners on the 
piano, many twWwo-ptano arrangements and 
other educational numbers. 

She has lectured. before many colleges 
clubs and teachers’ organizations. More 
over, she has given many recitals of must 
for two-pianos with Mary Miller Mount 
including a year on Columbia coast-to-coast 
network. 

She has judged auditions for the National 
Guild from Maine to Texas since 1936 


| HE old proverb, “Great oaks 


from little acorns grow’ merely 
tells us in a more poetic way that 
great movements develop from in- 
conspicuous beginnings. The Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, or 
named in its larger significance, the 
American College of Musicians, 
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may be called a great oak, or a 
great movement that grew from a 
small beginning. 

Usually, movements expected to 
become large are organized in ad- 
vance under present-day high pres- 
sure methods—a whirlwind stirred 
by campaign managers, suites of 
offices in tall buildings, stenogra- 
phers, supplies, press-representa- 
tives, publicity directors, contacts 
with chambers of commerce, gold- 
letter names on doors and what 
not. Was the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers organized in this 
way? Definitely not 


It just happened one fine day 
that a quiet piano teacher in Har- 
din-Simmons University in Texas 
had an idea. For a novelty for his 
pupils, why not have some good 
teacher come from some place, hear 
the pupils play and tell them can- 
didly what he thought of their per- 
formance. Yes. Why not? Try it 

















Congratulations to Dr. and Mrs. Irl 
Allison, and good wishes for continued 
success. Mrs. Violet M. Giller, 800 
W. Main St., El Dorado, Ark. 


Heartiest Congratulations to a man with 
a great vision successfully fulfilled. 


Marie Webb Betts, Worcester 3, Mass. 


Congratulations to Dr. Allison, the 
founder of the greatest musical move- 
ment of our time. Alice Hackett, 204 So. 
8th St., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 





The N.G.P.T. is raising and unifying 
the standard of teaching music and is 
an inspiration to both teachers and pu- 
pils. Congratulations to Dr. and Mrs. 
Allison. John Mokrejs, Hollywood, Calif. 


Heartiest congratulations to Dr. Allison 
for the work already achieved, and 
sincerest wishes for continued success. 
Rose .Raymond, 320 W. 86th, New 
York, N. Y. 


Congratulations to an enterprising mu- 
sician and my esteemed friend, Dr. Al- 
lison. May millions be blessed through 
your noble work. Ejnar Krantz, Mears, 


Mich. 





Congratulations, Dr. and Mrs. Irl Alli- 
son. Berryman Piano Conservatoire in- 
debted to auditions for building reper- 
toire and genuine musicianship. Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Greetings! Dr. Allison from William 
Krevit, Author of “Music for Your 
Child."" Composer of Educational Piano 
Teaching Material. William Krevit, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Congratulations Dr. and Mrs. Allison 
on your wonderful work. Your untir- 
ing effort will always be an inspiration 
to both pupil and teacher. | am proud 
to be a part of your group. Lucille 
Martin, 991 San Bruno Ave., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 





We Piano Teaches and Pupils are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Allison for his 
valuable contribution to our Profes- 
sion; “The National Guild of Piano 
Teachers.” It is of great value to all 
serious musicians. Isabel Hutcheson, Dal- 


las, Texas. 





The Guild is so stimulating to my stu- 

dents that we are establishing an audi- 
tion center at Central State College. 
All students of piano are required to 
play in the Guild Audition. Paul Roe 
Goodman, Head Piano Dept., Edmond, 
Okla. 





Best Wishes Dr. Allison—from Marion 
Wilcox Coomes, pupil of Leschetizky. 
Specializing in adult and advanced 
work. Teacher training. Graduate—N. 
Y. State Normal Conservatory. 4212 
46th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





Heartiest congratulations, Dr. Allison, 
on your splendid achievement in de- 
veloping this great organization which 
has stimulated so many students in the 
study of the piano. Cordially, Ralph 
Leopold, 30 W. 69th, N. Y. City. 


DR. and MRS. 
IRL ALLISON 


and the 


NATIONAL 


GUILD 


of 


PIANO 


TEACHERS 


NZORAPRrCH?rZAQZON 


CONGRATULATIONS, Dr. and Mrs. 
Allison. GRATITUDE for your great 
Guild. SUCCESS in abundance. Sin- 
cerely, most sincerely, Effa Ellis Per- 
field, New York, N. Y. 





Congratulations Dr. Allison from Dr. 
LeRoy B. Campbell, Warren Conserva- 
tory of Music, Warren, Pa. Just com- 
pleted 26th European Study Tour. 
Author of “Velocity Plus” and “Relaxa- 
tion, Its True Function of Piano Play- 
ing. 





My congratulations and sincere appre- 
ciation for the opportunities for im- 
provement and progression which have 
been made possible by the National 
Guild. May your success be even great- 
er in the future. Ora Marshall, 107 
Burgard Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 





San Diego Chapter of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Paul Clarke 
Stauffer, Gen. Chairman, extend con- 
gratulations to 


DR. IRL ALLISON 


for outstanding service to the Ameri- 
can Piano Teachers and the elevation of 
the Standards of Teaching. 





Congratulations Dr. Allison from 
HAROLD HENRY 
concert pianist and teacher. 953 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. From 
the London Daily Telegraph—“A very 
gifted and musically endowed pianist.” 





CONGRATULATIONS to the Allisons 
on an outstanding contribution to the 
cause of music in America. Walter 
Charmbury, Chairman, Division of Ex- 
pressive Arts. Professor of Piano, Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


I am glad to join my colleagues in the 
expression of admiration for the splen- 
did work of the President of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, Dr. 
Irl Allison. Carl Friedberg, 114 E. 52nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 








I am everlasting grateful to Dr. Allison, 
founder of the Guild, who made it pos- 
sible for my pupils to receive profes- 
sional recognition through music diplo- 
mas, National honors and superior rat- 
ings by passing rigid examinations at 
National Auditions. Ada _ Stettenbenz, 
19 Baxter St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Congratulations, Dr. and Mrs. Irl Alli- 
son, for the outstanding and successful 
work you have established. You have 
enriched the lives of innumerable stu- 
dents. May it continue until children 
and teachers everywhere have an op- 
portunity to share in its unusual and 
delightful experience. Elizabeth New- 
man, Hollywood, Calif 





I, who know the self sacrifice and work 
that Dr. Allison has put into the found- 
ing of the auditions, wish to join with 
all the others in sending him sincerest 
congratulations on their great success. 
May they grow and raise the standard 
of piano teaching in our country. Jane 
Russell Colpitt. Boston. 
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527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA RYAN 
Charter Member in N. Y. 


Mrs. Virginia Ryan, one of the 
most alert musicians in New York, 
knows everybody, sees everything 
as quite a ‘‘firstnighter,’ maintains 
an important studio at 79th and 
Park Avenue, and commutes to 
Waco every year to visit her moth- 
er and family. Speaking of the 
early days of the Guild in New 
York in contrast with the tremen- 
dous membership existent in that 
city at present, Mrs. Ryan said, 
with her usual simplicity: “We all 
used to take a turn at being moni- 
tor for the Guild auditions. We dis- 
covered that the way to learn about 
a new organization, its facilities, 
and its personnel is to work for 
and in said organization. | knew 
the good reputation of the Allison 
family from having lived in Texas. 
I followed up the monitoring duties 
by entering my pupils; later I also 
became a Guild judge.” 

Following these introductory 
statements, the writer said to Mrs. 
Ryan: “Your protege, Estelle Lut- 
trell, was an early auditionee, was 
she not?’ Whereupon, Mrs. Ryan 
stated: “Yes, in the first auditions, 
Estelle made the headlines as the 
most outstanding pupil of the day. 
She is a precious girl who is very 
gifted, has an ethereal face, and is 
the daughter of a Texas woman, 
Dorothy Renich Luttrell of Waco, 
but now of New York. She began 
to display her talent at the age of 
five. She is now fifteen years of 
age. At school in Miss Hewitt's 
Classes, she has also developed dra- 
matic talent; but nevertheless she 
gave a solo recital this year. When 
she was eleven I took her to Texas 
to visit her grandparents and while 
there she gave a solo recital and 
also was privleged to give a radio 
broadcast.” 

The second question asked of 
Mrs. Ryan follows: ‘You attend 
the theater a great deal—do you 
see any parallel between the New 
York theater and the concert 
stage?” To this Mrs. Ryan states: 
‘Yes, the classics are the best sell- 
ers in both fields, particularly 
Shakespeare and Euripides or Bach 
and Mozart.” 
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Grace White, Representative and Editor 


DR. AND MRS. IRL ALLISON 


NATIUNAL GUILD UF 
PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


The final question of the inter- 
view is as follows: “Of concert- 
going, which interests you most just 
now?” To this Mrs. Ryan said: 
“One of the most interesting musi- 
cal developments is the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra—I already have 
my tickets for the season. I pur- 
chased them last spring. Of course, 
there is the regular subscription for 
the Metropolitan; last season I en- 


joyed the Wagner Ring Cycle. For 
the first time, it was given in eve- 
ning performances, which I hope 
will be repeated in the same man- 
ner again soon. 
Guild Centers 

As is well known, the Guild was 
founded in Texas. Texas has the 
largest number of centers for the 
Guild at present which is thirty: 


(continued n next pag 

















the second position is held by North 
Carolina which has eighteen cen- 
ters. Largest enrollments, however, 
are in centers of largest popula- 
tion, and cannot be figured by 
States. New York State with its 
large cities, naturally has large en- 
rollments. It is hard for anybody 
not familiar with New York, and 
for many who live there to realize 
that cities just outside of New York 
where people commute everyday, 
are really great cities in themselves. 
Newark, twenty minutes across the 


Hudson, is slightly larger than 
Houston. The Guild has a flourish- 
ing Chapter in Newark. White 
Plains, twenty minutes in another 
direction, is the size of the capitol 
of Idaho. This is why it is impos- 
sible to make any really expert 
comparisons by States; but map- 
minded people always find such 
study stimulating. 
Guild Members Become 
Presidents of Association 
It has been observed by many 
discerning individuals that Guild 
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members are always alert as teach- 
ers and leaders. Many of them con- 
stitute the musical leadership of 
the community. At least the follow- 
ing are Presidents of music organ- 
izations and associations for 1948: 
Goldie Taylor, Ohio Music Teach- 
ers Association; Marguerite H. 
O'Leary, California Music Teach- 
ers Association; Bessie Ryan, Illi- 
nois Music Teachers Association; 
Derth Golde, Leschetizky Associa- 
tion of America; Stanley Sprenger, 
Matthay Association; Donald M. 
Swarthout, National Association 
Schools of Music; Josephine Fry, 
New York Piano Teachers Con- 
gress; Edwin Hughes, the Bohe- 
mians, New York; Elizabeth Perry, 
Piano Forum, New York; Esther 
Berstein, Oxford Group, New 
York; Ethel Phoenix, Professional 
Women, Syracuse, New York; and 
Ruth Nichols, Denver Music 
Teachers Association, Denver. 
Storm Bull Discusses 
Contemporary Music 

An unusually fine setting for a 
State University is Boulder, Colo- 
rado, a picturesque and friendly 
town with many beautiful homes 
and gardens confidently close to 
the jagged peaks which mark the 
beginning of austere ranges of the 
Great Divide. Storm Bull, Chicago 
pianist, has settled there as Profes- 
sor of Piano in the University. As 
an evidence of his performance, he 
has purchased a home. Mr. Bull 
gave a Carnegie Hall recital in 
1939, Town Hall in 1940, and, ad- 
ditionally, has been soloist with 
many symphony orchestras, includ- 
ing New York Philharmonic, and 
the Chicago Symphony. Playing 
and teaching the piano are not the 
only things that Mr. Bull can do. 
It will interest every boy (and 
some girls too) that, for over three 
years, he was Chief Specialist in 
Athletics in the Navy. Following 
his tour in the navy, Mr. Bull was 
on the Music Staff of Baylor Uni- 
versity of Waco, Texas where he 
taught until going to Colorado. 

Asked about his teaching, he 
said: “I really enjoy teaching. It 
gives me more personal satisfac- 
tion than any other type of work. 
Possibly it is inherited; my father 
was a professor of engineering for 
years." He _ continued smiling, 
“Storm Bull is my real name; also, 
it is an inheritance.” 
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There are six teachers of Piano 
on the University Piano staff which 
Mr. Bull heads, and he seems very 
proud of their individual accom- 
plishments. The University Orches- 
tra was rehearsing nearby and the 
conversation turned to modern mu- 
sic. On this interesting subject he 
stated: 

“No one has a right to express 
opinions on contemporary music 
until such a one has heard enough 
of it so that it no longer sounds 
strange; only then can he make a 


STORM BULL 


choice. We have as large a per- 
centage of good composers now as 
there were in Mozart's time. We 
need not be afraid to listen and to 
judge. If we are wrong in judg- 
ment we are still in excellent com- 
pany as regards the past; they made 
mistakes, too. If we wait in timid- 
ity who is going to judge? Insofar 
as a student is capable, he should 
have contemporary music.” 


Personals 


The Boulder chapter of the Guild 
is growing under the wise leader- 
ship of its chairman, Mrs. John S. 
McLucas, a former teacher in the 
University. Mrs. McLucas de- 
scribed how the Boulder pupils 
used to make the long trip to Den- 
ver, until the war and the gas 
Shortage made it impossible. Dr. 
Allison then sent a judge to Boulder 
and now it has a flourishing chap- 
ter of its own. | 

The new president of the Denver 
Music Teachers Association is Miss 


Ruth L. Nichols, member of the 
NOVEMBER 1948 





Guild, and co-chairman with Mr. 
Sydney L. Angell, formerly of Chi- 
cago. 

Bessie Ryan has been “‘drafted” 
again. The Illinois State Music 
Teachers Association made her 
president “by acclamation”. Several 
years ago she served a full term 
as president and considered 
“enough is enough”; but the mem- 
bership has insisted upon her re- 
turn. 

Mrs. Mary Bell Martin of Dal- 


las, and for the last fifteen years 





of Denver, chatted about the Guild 
(Mrs. Martin is a charter member) 
and referred to the fact that she 
and Dr. Allison have many mutual 
acquaintances in Texas. When 
asked what type of pupil she finds 
most interesting she answered un- 
hesitatingly: 

“The pupil who plays by ear! 
Perhaps this is because I did it so 
much myself. I appreciate the per- 
plexities which confront such a stu- 
dent. It is, however, an unmistak- 
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TEN LITTLE PIECES (III) 
FOUR PASTORALS (VIII) 


SIX SKETCHES (ill) 
RUSTIC SCENES (III) 


SUMMER MUSIC IIII) 


ALPINE YODEL POLKA 


TYROLEAN LOVE SONG 
I'WILIGHT 





FINE ORIGINAL MUSIC 


PIANO 


Dante Fiorillo 1.00 
Dante Fiorillo 1.00 


ENSEMBLES 


Dante Fiorillo 
Dante Fiorillo 


Flute, Oboe, (or Clar. in Bb) 
Clarinet in Bb, and Bassoon 


Dante Fiorillo 1.50 


Two Trumpets, Two Trombones 
Alt. Horn in F for Trombone I 


MIXED CHORUS 


Victor Laury .15 
Victor Laury .15 
Dante Fiorillo .20 


Sample Choral Copies Sent on Request 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING INSTITUTE CORP. 
200 Bleecker St. 


New York 12, N. Y. 
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Skilled Hands Preserve An Old Tradition 


The art of music engraving which flour- 
ished in the 18th century is still with us 
today, carried on by a few skilled men 
who practice their trade in much the same 
way their predecessors did. 


Bent over a simple wooden bench, 
manipulating a collection of quaint tools, 
the engraver transfers the composer’s 


manuscript onto a sheet of soft metal. 


Once the work has been plotted, staff 
lines are ruled in. Then using a steel 
stylus, and employing a kind of musical 
shorthand, the engraver marks a tiny 
circle here, a line there, as he carefully 
indicates position and type of notes to 
be stamped in. 


These are made with pencil-shaped 


steel punches, at the bases of which are 





carved various notes, symbols or letters. 
Selecting one punch at a time, he sets it 
into place and gently taps it with a small 
mallet—first the clef takes shape on the 
plate, then the notes, sharps and flats, 
and finally letters for titles and lyrics. 
Stems of notes, bar lines, swells and slurs 
are later tooled in with a sharp graver. 


Thus, the hand written notes of the 
composer are engraved in metal, eventual- 
ly to become the music we hear on the 
radio, in the concert hall, on records, or 
perhaps perform ourselves. 


For more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, the publication of outstanding works 
by leading composers has been a tradition 
with Carl Fischer, Inc. When it’s music 
you want, turn first’ to Carl - Fischer. 


CARL FISCHER 


62 COOPER SQUARE 


CHICAGO ° DALLAS ° 


NEW YORK ° 


LOS ANGELES 








Lottie Coit and Ruth Bampton 
THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Adapted for reading, playing, singing or 


dramatizing. With pictures to 


Muriel Fouts 


FUN ON THE KEYS 


“-] 
coior. 


A collection of forty-seven easy piano pieces. 
Some have words. Illustrated. 


Barbara Steinbach 
21 Tunes for the Young Pianist 


k of easy pieces with amusing illustra- 


$1.00 


ns tor tne pupil t >O10F. 


Fay Mayes Miller 
Now You Play the Piano 


This book contains complete teaching material 


the first-year student. Illustrated. 


Eric Steiner 
Master Tunes and Music Tests for the 
Piano Student 


en simple theory tests based upon 
vell-known musical 


Irene Rodgers 


examples. can be colored. 


New York 17 @ 3 East 43rd Street 
Cleveland 14 ® 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 14 ® 700 West 7th Street 


A Third Piano Book for Little Jacks and Jills 


An addition to the popular series. The illustrations 


75c 
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LEARNING MUSIC 
THRUUGH PLAY 


ELIZABETH NEWMAN 
Hollywood 28, California 


Elizabeth Newman, lecturer, teacher and 
writer, resides in Hollywood, California, 
at 1764 N. Orange Drive. She ts the author 
of: “Music for Teeny and Tiny,” Books 
I and Il, (containing music, plans and 
lesson programs for the instruction of young 
children): “‘How to Teach Music to Chil 
dren’ and ‘“‘The Children’s Own Book 
‘‘Adventures with Chords and Tunes.” 


(? onstver a seven-year-old 
boy who spoke thusly: ‘Nurse, 
please take me to see Snow White 
again. There is one little part in 
‘Whistle While You Work’ that 
I can't remember. And unless | 
hear it, I can’t play it all.” 


This request was actually made 
by a little boy of seven who had 
seen the movie “Snow White’ with 
his nurse and brother. He loved the 
song, “Whistle While You Work,” 
remembered the tune, and arriving 
home, hurried to the piano to play 
it. But there was one part that he 
had forgotten. After hearing it the 
second time, he was able to play 
and sing it all, and to harmonize 
it with simple chords. 


This is something, I think, that 
every child would like to do. So 
material has been collected and a 
way devised so that parents, as 
well as teachers, who have a read- 
ing knowledge of music may lead 
children, around the ages of 3 to 8, 
joyfully and painlessly into this 
happy musical expression. 


How is this accomplished? By 
means of a delightful selection of 
folk songs, nursery songs and folk 
games that have been selected and 
chosen to serve a double purpose 
because of the principles of music 
which they contain, and because 
these principles may be taught 
through some form of play activity 
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or dramatization. Through them the 
child acquires (1) a feeling for 
rhythm and time; (2) an insight to 
the movement of melodies; (3) the 
knowledge of keytone and the scale 
tones separately and in songs; and 
(4) an understanding of simple 
harmonies. He sings by sight; he 
makes his own songs; and when, 
through other easy successive steps 
and joyous play, he has come to 
feel the rhythm and to recognize 
all of the scale tones, he goes to 
the piano voluntarily in the crea- 
tive spirit of play, and plays the 
songs naturally, easily and rhyth- 
mically in any key. 

All subjects are presented step 
by step, no link has been omitted. 
According to the precept that “‘ev- 
erything grows from a seed,” songs 
containing only the first two scale 
tones are used for the first expres- 
sion at the keyboard; then songs 
containing the other scale tones are 
presented. The development moves 
gradually and joyfully. It is never 
forced. It is a growth from within, 
and children who are considered 
monotones are led to hear, sing and 
play songs as well and as correctly 
as those who are not thus handi- 
capped. 

How very different is this psy- 
chological approach which liberates 
music from “‘within-out"’ instead of 
the acquisition of an accumulation 
of knowledge from ‘‘with-out-in.”’ 
The new, lays a foundation that 
becomes an ever-increasing joy 
through life, while the old all too 
frequently has discouraged many a 
talented student. 


A mother recently realized the 
truth of the latter statement as she 
experimented with her four, five 
and seven year old children in both 
the old and the new way. She had 
taught music before her marriage 





and began by instructing them ac- 
cording to the approved method of 
her time; she taught them notes im- 
mediately, counted time, and as- 
signed daily practice periods. Be- 
fore long, they ran away every 
time she called them for a lesson 
or for practice. 

Hearing of this new approach, 
she decided to try it. By calling the 
lessons “musical playtimes” with 
“no practice in the beginning,” she 
was able to persuade her children 
to sing and play the musical games 
with her. They began with one 
“playtime” a week, then two, and 
before long to her surprise, they 
begged for daily lessons. So she 
gave up her afternoons at bridge. 
The children in the neighborhood 
heard of the fun they were having, 
and peeped in at the windows; the 
father returned home early from 
work to join the class; dinner was 
announced too soon; after some 
time, the eldest child was heard 
creeping downstairs very early in 
the morning whereupon he began 
picking out the tunes they had sung 
the day before. Later the mother 
said: “This music, aside from the 
happiness it has brought into our 
home, has taught us how to put the 
same play or fun into all our other 
daily work. Now we are putting 
that into practice too.” 

What mother or father would not 
enjoy such happy musical experi- 
ences with their children? All par- 
ents want their children, whether 
talented or not, to become familiar 
with the world of music and to 
have the experience of musical ex- 
pression. Music not only leads to 


(continued on next ; 
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healthy and harmonious living, but 
is a practical help in education by 
developing the power of concen- 


tration; it overcomes tension 
through singing and relaxation, and 
adds to the happiness and enthus- 
iasm of life. 

A mother and father who recent- 
ly tried this with their four and 
two-year-old children, found that 
the children were not satisfied to go 
to bed if their usual musical play- 
time had been neglected earlier in 
the day. Betty Jane would say: 
‘Mother, Sandy and I haven't had 
our music lesson today. Can't we 
have it before we go to bed?” This 
lesson or ‘music playtime’ was 
usually given at sometime during 
the day as for example in the morn- 
ing before their playtime out of 
doors; before the noon meal, or else 
for a short time between the chil- 
dren's supper and bedtime. When 
the lesson had been postponed until 
evening, the father usually directed 
the game: 


“Pretty little pixies, Where are 
you today? 
Wherever you are hiding, Do 


come out and play! 

Together we'll dance and be hap- 
py and gay, 

Pretty little pixies, Do come out 
and play!” 


In an “Organ Grinder’ song 
that they sang and dramatized, 
they recognized the difference be- 
tween high and low tones as for 
example: 


“Hear the organ grinder playing, 
High then low, high then low, 
As we listen we will tell you, 
High or low.” 

When singing a ‘Marching 
Song,’ they marched like soldiers 
as in the following: 

‘Marching, Marching, Here we go, 
Here we go, Here we go; 
Marching, Marching, Here we go, 
Marching, Marching, Marching 

so. 

A “Jack-in-the-box Game,” in 
which they imitated Jack jumping 
out of his box and closing himself 
in again, they became familiar with 
the scale tune and its moving and 
resting tones. 

Of course the music time always 
ended with a favorite folk game. 
One that never failed to interest 
them was “On the Bridge of Avig- 


non” (Sur le pont d’Avignon) at 
which time Betty Jane and her 
brother danced as they sang and 
made their accustomed curtsy. It 
is as follows: 


“On the bridge of Avignon, 

They are dancing, Lords and 
Ladies: 

On the bridge of Avignon, 

They are dancing all around. 


Handsome Lords bow this way, 
And again bow this way; 
Ladies fair bow this way, 
And again bow this way. 


On the bridge of Avignon, 

They are dancing, Lords and 
Ladies; 

On the bridge of Avignon, 

They are dancing all around.” 


Parents who follow this unique 
plan, become not only re-educated 
themselves through the musical ex- 
periences they share with their chil- 
dren, but find that a new kind of 
joy and satisfaction is brought into 
the home. Foundations are laid for 
character as well as for music, since 
music is an art that appeals to the 
whole individual—the intellectual, 
physical, spiritual and the emotion- 
al. When experienced as a normal 
part of living, it constitutes a re- 
lease from the daily grind of life, 
and produces a harmonic state of 
mind that is noticeable in many 
other situations comprising the daily 
activities of normal living. 


So in this way, children may be 
guided naturally and joyfully into 
a feeling and understanding of mu- 
sical principles. Their imagination 
is awakened; daily experiences give 
material for creative expression, 
and the music realm becomes a 
wonderland of delightful experi- 
ences. We are now understanding 
the meaning of Spinoza’s saying, 
“Joy as Joy is Life.” There is an old 
saying that tells us that no one can 
be unhappy when he sings. Cer- 
tainly Plato was correct when he 
said: “Musical training is a more 
potent instrument than any other 
because rhythm and harmony find 
their way into the secret places of 
the soul on which they mightily 
fasten.” 
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UNION UNIVERSITY 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Announcement was made this 
week by Dr. Warren F. Jones of 
an enlargement of the Union Uni- 
versity Fine Arts Department be- 
ginning this fall. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Garrett, 
who were guest instructors at Pas- 
adena Conservatory, California, 
during the latter part of the sum- 
mer, have returned to resume their 
duties on the staff, Dr. Garrett be- 
ing chairman of Fine Arts and di- 
rector of Music. Mrs. Garrett is 
instructor of music and theory. 

Mrs. Samuel Stanworth, instruc- 
tor of piano and theory, has recent- 
ly returned from Colorado, where 
she was an artist student of Dr. 
Arne Oldberg at the Estes Park 
Music colony. She also studied class 
piano at the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder, Colorado. 

Added to the Union Fine Arts 
Department is Professor W. R. 
Bonson, director of band, who is 
also director of bands in the Jack- 
son city schools. Mr. Bonson has 
recently returned with his band 
from New York City, where they 
won special honors in the Lions In- 
ternational Convention parade. 

In the field of music theory, his- 
tory, and appreciation, Dr. Charles 
Waldo Emerson has been added to 
the teaching staff. Dr. Emerson, 
grandnephew of the great figure in 
American literature, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, was formerly on _ the 
teaching staff of the New York 
City Adult Education and more re- 
cently a member of the faculty of 
Hollywood Conservatory, Califor- 
nia. 

Professor Alton E. Harvey, Min- 
ister of Music at West Jackson 
Baptist Church, has been elected 
to teach voice and choral work. Mr. 
Harvey is an honor graduate of 
Mississippi Southern College and 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
holding a master’s degree from the 
latter institution. 


Miss Margaret Wise, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Wise of 
Jackson, has been appointed in- 
structor of Art. She will offer class- 
work in charcoal, pastels, water- 
colors, and oils. Miss Wise’s studio 
will be at present the Music Build- 
ing at 310 North Hayes. She 
held an art exhibit of her students 
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MUSIC 1 WORKBOOKS 
MARIE WALTMAN 


and 
EDWARD F. HEARN 


Corsicana, Texas 


By E. Clyde Whitlock 


This set of ‘workbooks is de- 
signed specifically for use in con- 
nection with the State-Department- 
of-Education plan for the accredit- 
ing of study in applied music with 
the private teacher outside the 
schools. Each school grade, from 
the first through the twelfth, as 
outlined in the State Department 
bulletin, has its own workbook. 

The books supply eminently- 
practical and interesting supplemen- 
tary theoretical texts suited to the 
needs and advancement of pupils 
in each grade, written by teachers 
who for years have successfully 
guided students of all ages in the 
credit plan. Furthermore, since 
Corsicana has one of the strongest 
and, unquestionably, the oldest plan 
in the state for the co-operation of 
the public school music system and 
the private teacher, Miss Waltman 
and Mr. Hearn have put into their 
books the results of years of actual 
experience. It is no mere experi- 
mental content which is to be found 
therein. 

The workbooks contain, in judi- 
cious sequence, drills in notation, 
time values, ear training, melodic 
and rhythmic dictation, whole and 
half step building, the use of I, IV 
and V triads, creative melodies, 
major and minor scale building, 
musical terms, interval erection and 
four-part harmony. Each book cor- 
responds to the student's grade in 
school, his age and his standing in 
the applied music program. 

The books are recommended as 
eminently helpful to the student in 
his applied music study. 








of the past summer at the Music 
Building, September 10, from four 
until six p. m. Miss Wise has 
studied with the late Miss Pearl 
Saunders, Charles W. Hawthorne 
at Provincetown, the Art Students 
League in New York, Andre Lhote 
in Paris, and at Wesleyan Conserv- 
atory of Music and School of Fine 
Art in Macon, Georgia. 

Student assistants in the Fine 
Arts Department include Dorothy 
King, Kathleen Connor, and Allen 
Benson. 
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Lukas Foss, composer, conductor, pian 


ist, born August 15, 1922, was a pupil 
of Paul Hindemith (at Yale), Felix Wolfes, 
Julius Herford and Serge Koussevitzky. He 

also a graduate of the Curtis Institute 
f Music, Philadelphia, where he studied 
with Fritz Reiner, | Vengerova, R. Scalero 
and Randall Thompson. He _ previously 
tudied with Lazare-Levy and Noel Gal 
lon, of the Parts Conservatoire 

Hts compositions won him: The Pul 
litzer Scholarship of 1942 for the “Suite 
from the Tempest of Shakespeare,’ a New 
York Critic Circle Citation in 1944 
for The Prarie’ and a Guggenheim Fel 


lowship tn 1945 (youngest composer ever 


to be awarded this fellowship). 
His orchestral compositions are _ being 
performed by many of this Country's ma 


Ie first thing to be men- 


tioned in a discussion of musical 
performance is that unfortunate, 
haunted though glamorous individ- 
ual, the virtuoso. I offer as a defi- 
nition of the term virtuoso: a man 
who does not serve music; music 
serves him. This is of course a 
simplification but one which I hope 
will help to make my point clear. 
There are a great many virtuosi 
today but I do not feel that they 
are great, because, they are not 
great musicians. The time we are 
living in, plus the teaching we re- 
ceive is to be held responsible for 
this incomplete musicianship. What 
happened to the virtuoso, to that 
talented man who perverted his 
own talent by turning great music 
into a personal show, into an outlet 
for his own ambition? What hap- 
pened and how in the course of his 
educational development did it hap- 
pen? 

Let us take the typical piano re- 
cital. It invariably starts out with 
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THE STATE OF MUSICAL 


PERFORMANCE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


LUKAS FOSS 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


jor orchestras. In past seasons his works 
have been performed by: The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky, 
Arthur Fiedler and the composer himself, 
the C. B. S. Orchestra under Robert Shaw 
and the composer, the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Artur Rodzinsky and 
George Szell, the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner and under the com- 
poser, the New York City Center Sym- 
phony under the composer, the Los An- 
geles Symphony under the composer, the 
Baltimore Symphony and Houston Phil- 
harmonic under R. Stewart, the Collegiate 
Chorale under Robert Shaw and the West 
minster Choir, and the San Francisco Sym 
phony under Pierre Monteux. 

Among his best known works are: “The 
Prairie’ Cantata for chorus, solo voices 
and orchestra, performed five times in New 
York, The ‘‘Ode’’ for orchestra, and the 
“Song of Songs,’ the only modern work 
played eight times tn one week (by the 


Bach for its element of seriousness, 
then proceeds with one of the six 
favorite Beethoven sonatas so that 
the player can earn for himself the 
editorial comment “dynamic.” Then 
follows the Chopin group to dem- 
onstrate his beautiful tone and 
fluid scales, after which, perhaps, 
and this only of recent date, some 
American number, (preferably a 
premiere for its news value) to 
show that he is a good citizen and 
appreciates in a benevolent way the 
creative efforts of his fellow-citi- 
zens; finally, as a happy end, he 
plays a Liszt piece to amaze the 
audience with his velocity and thus 
assure a frenzied and thunderous 
ovation resulting in three or four 
encores and a record of curtain 
calls. We must admit this is the 
usual program and young artists, 
especially, hardly ever depart from 
this firmly established routine. 
When we listen to a program of 
this sort we wonder indeed what 
all this has to do with music mak- 


Boston Symphony, March 1947). Other 
works of his include Symphony in G, 
Piano Concerto, Song of Anguish, etc. The 
League of Composers, the Kulas Founda 
tion and The Koussevitzky Music Foun 
dation have commissioned works by Lukas 
Foss. 

Serge Koussevitzky, who made him of 
ficial pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1944 (a position which leaves 
him ample time to compose and to fulfill 
his conducting, lecturing and _ performing 
engagements), invited him to the Faculty 
of the Berkshire Music Center, Summer 
of 1946. He has held guest conductorships 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, the Neu 
York City Symphony, the C. B.S. Sym 
phony, the Los Angeles Philharmonic and a 
New York Stadium Concert. As a pianist he 
appeared as soloist with the Boston Sym 
phony, the Pittsburgh Symphony, the New 
York and Philadelphia Little Symphonies 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


ing. It is the teacher who builds the 
debut recital program of the pupil. 
The teacher insists on this pot- 
pourri and he knows why. He 
knows his pupil must make a show 
of himself if he is to achieve a 
quick sensation. The pupil must 
make a sensation to get the mana- 
gers interested and the managers 
are interested in a good show be- 
cause only a good show is good 
box office; only a good show gets 
the masses and the nearer you come 
to the ideal of the one-man circus 
the bigger is your mass appeal. 
Thus, after the pupil gives his 
teacher's choice of program, if he 
is lucky, he is taken on by a man- 
ager and he can then spend the rest 
of his life playing what his man- 
ager wants him to play. So he 
travels from town to town playing 
the same handful of pieces, always 
trying to make a good show of him- 
self and to reap applause. Anx- 
iously, he reads the papers on the 
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GETTING “FAMILIAR 


WITH YOUR MUSIC 


Adjusting Yourself to the Music 
and 
Adjusting the Music to Yourself 


LEO PODOLSKY 
Vice-President, Sherwood School of Music, Chicago, Illinois 


Leo Podolsky, European-trained Artist, 
has concertized over the musical world, 
having crossed the ocean more than one- 
hundred times in making his concert tours. 
He has been in America for more than 
twenty years and ts an American citizen. 
An artist possessed with an usual capacity 
for work, Mr. Podolsky is in continuous 
demand in every section of the United 
States as concert artist and Clinician. 


I: seems strange, when one 
stops to think about it, that so few 
students know just how to go about 
studying a new musical composi- 
tion in its entirety. Most students, 
when they start to work on a new 
composition, are concerned chiefly 
with its technical mastery. Mem- 
orizing is usually the next step to- 
ward completion, and, sad to re- 
late, to many it is the final step. 
A student, who has not been taught 
to make careful plans in the early 
stages of preparation, is often dis- 
appointed because of his inevitably- 
poor performances. He has played 
the music correctly as to notation, 
rhythm, tempo, and with what he 
considers proper attention to inter- 
pretation marks. He does not re- 
alize that, at the last minute, it is 
not possible to add a top layer of 
veneer to music prepared in this 
manner and to obtain an artistic 
conception of the composition. 


Such a limited approach to, and 
understanding of, a musical com- 
position will, obviously, result in a 
limited conception. Similarly, a 
young art student, gifted with an 
instinctive talent for drawing might 
conceive, in his imagination, a mas- 
terpiece of painting. He has before 
him a large canvas; he has brushes 
and paints; but, unless he knows 
how to combine his colors scientific- 
ally and artistically—unless he un- 
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derstands and knows how to use 
the principles of unity, coherence, 
emphasis, variety and euphony in 
composition, his efforts will be fu- 
tile. In short, the intelligent and 
creative study of any of the arts 
must be many-sided. 

A student may have prepared his 
piano lesson in a most painstaking 
manner, insofar as he is capable of 
doing so. But, when he comes to 
his teacher and plays the music to 
an accompaniment of: “Don't do 
that,” and “That is wrong,” he is 
going to leave the studio with a 
feeling of discouragement and 
worthlessness. He knows his play- 
ing was not right, but he does not 
know why. He still does not know 
how to plan the conception of his 
music logically and in the right di- 
rection. 


If a pupil is not shown what to 
look for in a given composition, he 
is going to be at a loss to realize 
what must likewise be done to the 
other music he studies. One of the 
reasons for this is that many teach- 
ers do not explain to the pupil the 
entire process of conquering a com- 
position. Too many teachers ex- 
plain, at the most, what is to be 
done in a particular composition, 
without going deeper into the mat- 
ter and making it clear to the stu- 
dent that some basic principles are 
applicable to all his work, and that 
he is expected to remember them 
and to apply them. This attitude 
on the part of a teacher defeats 
what should be his greatest aim in 
regard to his pupils—to guide each 
one toward thorough musicianship. 


I also consider it very important 
that the relationship between teach- 
er and student be based not on a 
dollars and cents proposition, but 





friend- 
ship. It is obvious that a student 
will be much more willing to do 
his best for a teacher he personally 
likes than for one who merely gives 
him an hour of his time for a cer- 
tain amount of money. 


on personal interest and 


The ideals and principles which 
I am setting forth have grown out 
of my teaching experience 
hundreds of students in Europe, in 
the Orient, and in many sections 
of this Country. My pupils have 
come to me from many different 
types of teachers, and they vary as 
to ability, age, and 
stage of advancement. It is some- 
times almost disheartening to ob- 
serve how many of these students 
strive instinctively to do good work 
and how little they know about pos- 
sessing and becoming actually and 
thoroughly-familiar with a musical 
composition. Having had so much 
experience with students who need- 
ed help in this direction, I have es- 
tablished a basis of approach which, 
as I have discovered, bring very 
gratifying results. 


with 


intelligence, 


When a student comes to me for 
the first time, I question him about 
his musical experience to date, how 
long has he been studying, with 
how many teachers, for what length 
of time with each teacher, how 
many interruptions, how long since 
the last instruction, what is the 
average amount of practice time, 
what are the faults as the student 


himself sees them, and what are 


(Continued on next pag 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE 


The outstanding folio of Carols, Hymns, 
Children’s Yuletide Songs, with Piano ac- 
companiment. Piano Solos, Chimes, Medita- 
tion for Violin and Piano, Piano Fantasia. 
Copy of Sing-a-long Carol Sheet with each 
book 


Price 60 cents 


SING-A-LONG CAROL SHEETS 


All the best loved carols contained in 
Christmas Tide with complete words and 
melody line. Just the thing for Community 
Singing and Caroling. 


Price 8 cents each 


SINGING ALL THE WAY 


A beautiful gift for young children. More 
than 75 songs, including Lullabies, Nursery 
Songs, Singing Games, and Scout Songs 
Filled with interesting pictures. 


Price 60 cents 


JUST FOR FUN 


A book for very young pianists. 30 songs in 

large notes, easy to play. Carefully fin- 

yered, with pictures to be colored. A lovely 
te 


gift at modera ost 


Price 50 cents 


SONGS ‘BOUT ANIMALS ‘N’ THINGS 


12 original novelty songs, ideal for chil 
dren's entertainment and programs. A boon 
to music educators looking for new unison 
9 solo material for children. 


Price 60 cents 


YOUR OWN MUSIC BOOK SERIES 


Beautifully printed and bound editions of 


the classics. Perfect for Chrisimas presents. 

Y.O.M.B. No. l1—Piano Pieces 

Y.O.M.B. No. 2—Advanced Piano Pieces 

Y.O.M.B. No. 3—Songs 

Y.O.M.B. No. 4—Child’s Songs and Piano 
Pieces 

Y.O.M.B. No. 5—Operatic Gems 

Y.O.M.B. No. 6—Favorite Waltzes 

Y.O.M.B. No. 7—Simplified Piano Pieces 


Price 1.25 each 


SONGS AND PIANO PIECES 
FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


All Aboard for Santa Claus -50 
Silver Sleigh Bells ,50 
Sabbath Chimes .50 
Cathedral Chimes -50 
Mission Chimes -50 
The New Born King 

(High - Medium - Low) 50 


Catalog on Request 
See Your Local Dealer or Write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 Broadway New York 15, N. Y. 
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the student's aspirations? It is not 
until this discussion is ended that 
I hear the pupil play for the first 
time. After he has played, I an- 
alyze, for his benefit, his good 
points ‘first and then his faults. | 
explain not only what is wrong, but 
why it is wrong, and how it should 
be corrected. The pupil has his at- 
tention drawn to both the trouble 
and its cure in each particular in- 
stance. He soon discovers that in 
diagnosing faults in music, as well 
as in the practice of medicine, the 
trouble is cured by finding and re- 
moving the cause. More than this, 
is cured by finding and removing 
the pupil is made to understand that 
he must cooperate with me and save 
himself endless trouble and time, by 
discovering these identical faults 
himself, in the future—or even bet- 
ter, by preventing their recurrence. 

I endeavor to start each new 
pupil on the right road by explain- 
ing that I do not want to spend 
valuable time correcting mistakes, 
and that I base my teaching on 
the principle of eliminating the 
necessity of correction as much as 
possible. 

Any student who has known the 
loss and discouragement of “un- 
learning’ in correct work, will be 
willing to eliminate the need for 
correction, and the principle is very 
simple. The composition must be 
read absolutely correctly the very 
first time it is played. Of course, 
the student needs the teacher's help 
and suggestions; but he is going to 
read more carefully than ever be- 
fore if he realizes that he is sup- 
posed to see, without help, the le- 
gato here, the staccato there, the 
finger numeral, the slur, and so 
forth. I explain to him that I will 
show him how to make that legato, 
staccato, or slur more precise and 
beautiful, but I can do so only after 
he shows me what he knows or 
does not know about the interpre- 
tation marks. It is always easier 
to learn correctly than to unlearn 
what has been learned incorrectly. 

Such concentration on the part 
of a pupil will be rewarded in many 
ways. As he keeps endeavoring to 
listen to, and to criticize his own 
playing, he will lose that bad habit 
of “thumping” mere notes while 
practicing, and instead he will de- 
velop the habit of playing music 
at all times. He will begin to give 


each and every note concentrated 
attention. Therefore, he will be try- 
ing to remember what must be done 
to each of those tones, rather than 
trying to remember the notes them- 
selves. He will be constantly lis- 
tening to his own music which he 
is creating from the notes on the 
printed page. From the first mo- 
ment he makes himself familiar with 
that same page until the composi- 
tion is completely mastered, he is 
establishing the right and basic con- 
ception of what is not and cannot 
be actually printed on that page, 
namely, artistry. Of course, in the 
very beginning, he is going to spend 
a lot of concentration and time in 
trying to produce each note in the 
correct way—as it should sound 
finally—and, by all means—at a 
slow tempo. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of an artistic interpretation 
of the composer's intentions are 
mastered from the beginning and 
will not vary in conception, in the 
finished product. And, best of all, 
the student has not mastered the 
composition “piece - meal.” Every 
one of the processes involved, such 
as reading, memorizing, interpret- 
ing, technical mastery and relaxa- 
tion have progressed simultaneous- 
ly. The result is a subconscious 
obedience to fundamental princi- 
ples, which gives the student more 
freedom consciously to develop 
“music” and to create a mood and 
spirit favorable to the composition. 

Therefore, by applying these 
principles to his study of all the 
piano literature he may encounter, 
the student will not only develop 
the habit of making music out of 
each composition, but he will be 
ready to do so at the very earliest 
stages of preparation. A great deal 
of correcting, undoing, wasted time 
and effort will be avoided. The 
teacher will have more time to 
make constructive additions to what 
the student has accomplished in a 
grammatically correct manner. If 
a student has thoroughly mastered 
the rules of rhetoric, his English 
professor can guide him toward a 
beautiful literary style, even though 
he may never become a Shakes- 
peare or an O'Neil. Likewise, a 
piano-teacher can guide the same 
type of student toward a goal of 
piano playing which is beautiful at 
all times, even though he may never 


(continued on page 56) 
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hEYBOARD EXERCISES CAN 
BE OVERDONE, MUSIC 
EXPERT SAYS 


Speaking specifically of piano in- 
struction, Dr. Carl Berggren, facul- 
ty member of the MacPhail School 
of Music, Minneapolis, who is in 
Cincinnati to judge in the National 
Piano Playing Auditions being held 
at Hotel Sinton, said Friday that 
too much time is spent on finger 
exercises. He believes that students 
first must be given a constructive 
understanding of notation so that 
they can read music in phrases and 
in sentences, rather than in units. 

“If the students’ hands are nor- 
mal,” said Dr. Berggren, “agility 
comes with correct thinking. Har- 
mony or the grammar of music 
should not and cannot be studied 
before there is an understanding of 
notation. Music should be read as 
we read words in a book by the 
word, phrase or sentence, not by 
the letter. 

“This music material should be 
so inoculated into the student that 
when he looks at music he sees re- 
flected on the page what already is 
in his brain. Its beauty can be 
brought out by the performer just 
as the reader does with speech.” 

Dr. Berggman believes that if 
the student is thus musically pre- 
pared, he need not ‘wade through 
painful, over-accented little pieces” 
which one finds in the “Method 
Book.” 

The basic root, or pronunciation 
of music, should be the same every- 
where, he declared. This can be 
individualized with beautiful inflec- 
tion, just as in any other language. 

Dr. Berggren does not believe 
that a hand with long, slender fin- 
gers is a “piano hand.” A good 
piano hand, he said, has about the 
same structure as that of a laborer. 
The fingers need not be over-long, 
but they must be sturdy. 

Auditioning more than 200 Cin- 
cinnati students, Dr. Berggren said 
that the showings made by local 
pupils is “very good.” 

The National Piano - Playing 
Auditions are conducted annually 
in various cities of the United 
States. Pupils have the privilege of 
appearing before well - qualified 
judges, who grade their perform- 
ances and, if solicited, make sug- 
gestions to the teacher. 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


EDWIN HUGHES 
New York, N. Y. 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master 
Class, held during July and August 
in New York City, was attended 
by pianists and teachers from coast 
to coast, including a number from 
prominent universities and colleges. 
At the evening recitals during the 
class sessions, programs were given 
by Josephine Caruso, Alberta 
Childs, Carol Finch, Lois Kaplan 
and Louise Marx, the recital series 
ending with a two-piano program 
by Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Lois Kaplan, Alberta 
Childs and Josephine Caruso made 
radio broadcasts in connection with 
the Master Class, and Lois Kap- 
lan was heard and seen in a tele- 
vision program. 


Summer students with Edwin 
Hughes came from the following 
states: California, Connecticut, 


Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming and the District of 
Columbia. Eight Texas pianists at- 
tended the New York summer 
class. 


New appointments of Hughes’ 
pupils for the coming season to 
music faculties include those of Mil- 
dred Gaddis to the University of 
Delaware, Margaret MacDonough 
to Gulf Park College, Vivian Major 
to Belhaven College, Andree Nosco 
to the State Teachers College of 
Freedonia, N. Y., Norman Mehr 
to the San Diego High School, and 
Marjorie Freeman as director of 
music at Erskine College. 


Edwin Hughes has been engaged 
as judge for the North and South 
Carolina State Piano Contests for 
this season. To familiarize the 
piano teachers of the two states 
with the material to be used in the 
contests, Mr. Hughes will conduct 
a clinic at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
in Greensboro, N. C., October 18, 
and the other at the South Carolina 
State Teachers College, Rock Hill, 
S. C., November 18. The contests 
will take place during the coming 
spring. 

















NEW— 


PIANO SOLOS 
By 
INEZ HOWELL 
“MY BASKET OF FLOWERS” 


A suite of piano solos all published 
separately. Large Notes with Words, 
and all in the first grade. 


BLUE FORGET-ME-NOTS -30 
MARIGOLDS .30 
PINK CARNATIONS 30 
PURPLE PANSIES .30 
RED ROSES -30 
VIOLETS -30 


(To be released Nov. 1) 


* 


FOUR PIANO SOLOS each 
with a teaching purpose 


by 


B. Ferrell—talented, 
young Texas composer. 


(all four with big notes and in the 


first grade) 
HERE COMES THE PARADE -30 
(Changing taves and 
PLAY TIME .30 
(Learning to int 
A LITTLE SONG .30 
(Fourth and Fifth finger practice 
SWINGING 30 
(Waltz rhythm and chord studies 
- 


A NEW black key piano solo 
by Alois Braun. 


ON THE OLD PLANTATION 50 


(An improvisation on the black keys) 


* 


A GOOD Indian piano solo 
in the third grade by 
James V. Reid 


NAVAJO WARRIOR 50 


* 


All of the above may be examined 
“on approval.” We have in stock 
publications of all publishers and as- 
sure prompt, efficient and courteous 
service. 


Southern Music Company 


830 E. Houston Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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Latest Publications from the 
VOLKWEIN PRESS 


PIANO SOLOS 


BIRDS IN OUR GARDEN Gr. 2 MATHILDE BILBRO 25 
HELTER SKELTER 7 a CLEO ALLEN HIBBS -30 
IN THE FOREST 2 CLEO ALLEN HIBBS 30 
MARCH OF THE TIN SOLDIERS 2 GARDNER READ 30 
MARIONETTES 2 GARDNER READ .30 
ONE LOVELY MORNING 1 MATHILDE BILBRO .25 
ON PARADE MARCH 2 GARDNER READ -30 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL 2 CLEO ALLEN HIBBS .30 
TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 
TWO MENUETS BY BACH ORIGINALLY PIANO SOLO 1.00 
TRANSCRIBED AND HARMONIZED BY ANDRE BENOIST 
World Famous Piano Solos 
8 VARIATIONS FOR PIANO 
Arrangements by LOUIS DRUMHELLER 
Old Folks at Home Sweet By and By 
My Old Kentucky Home Old Oaken Bucket 
Old Black Joe Nearer My God To Thee 
Listen to the Mocking Bird 
When You and I Were Young Maggie 
50 cents each 
American Patrol—Original 50 Beautiful Isle of Love 50 
American Patrol—Simplified — .35 Beautiful Star of Heaven 50 
American Patrol—Duet Beautiful Star of Heaven— 
(Original) 75 Duet 60 
1 Want the Twilight and You — .50 Love and Devotion 50 
Love and Passion 50 Love's Golden Star 50 
Message of Peace 50 School Girl's March .40 
Sweet Suspense 50 Twilight Serenade 50 
Where Memory Dwells 50 Valley of Roses 50 
Blue Bird Waltz—Hesitation _ .50 Love's Golden Memories 50 
Dance of the Dewdrops 40 Silent Prayer 40 
Ocean Spray 40 To a Violet 25 
Sweet Memories es Rainbow Division March Ro 
Other Volkwein Publications 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY Left Foot Right Foot 
Standard Teaching Selections ‘ 
for Beginners 2% March Album 
THE TEACHER'S FAVORITE Special Arrangements for 
Published in three volumes SCHOOL and LODGE. 
coe i Price $1.00 


Write for Complete Catalog of Volkwein Publications. 


Mail 


Orders Solicited 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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HOSPITAL MUSIC 
NEWSLETTER 


The purpose of the NEWSLET- 
TER is the exchange of informa- 
tion between hospitals on their use 
of music with patients. We hope 
that the pages of the NEWSLET- 
TER will be used frequently by 
hospitals for this purpose. 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Music Council established 
the National Music Council Music 
in Hospital Committee as a means 
of voluntary coordination of the 
cooperative efforts of member or- 
ganizations in hospital music pro- 
grams throughout the country. The 
distribution of information on the 
use of music in hospitals is also an 
important function of the commit- 
tee. Through the medium of the 
NEWSLETTER the Music in 
Hospitals Committee will attempt 
to facilitate the exchange and dis- 
tribution of information that offers 
hospitals the most direct and valu- 
able assistance in music program 
planning and operation. 


Helpful information might in- 
clude narrative accounts of pro- 
gram operation at a hospital; pro- 
gram aids, such as bibliography and 
source material; reports or descrip- 
tive information on special projects 
established for purposes of explor- 
ing the use of hospitals music or 
music research; announcements of 
hospital music clinics and training 
seminars; other information of a 
general or specialized interest that 
may be found useful in a hospital 
music program. Additional features 
and sections of the NEWSLET- 
TER may be added as a need for 
them arises and interest in them 
develops. Suggestions from con- 
tributors and readers are invited. 


* 


HOROTHY WADE IN MEXICO 


Dorothy Wade, Los Angeles vio- 
linist is now in Mexico City giving 
recitals. In Guadalajara, second 
largest city in Mexico she will ap- 
pear with the symphony orchestra 
under the baton of Leslie Hodge, 
formerly of San Francisco playing 
the Brahm’s concerto. Following 
this appearance Miss Wade will 
give a recital in the Municipal Op- 
era House. 
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This article is not one which you can skim through lightly. Its impli- 


cations are many and serious. You will find yourself evaluating the 


trends which the author brings to light and will need a sober chat with 
yourself on the subject of education and yourself. 





THE STATUS OF STUDENT MUSIC ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CLEL T. SILVEY, Ph. D. 
Head, Department of Music 


State Teachers College, Kutztown. Pennsylvania 


Dr. Silvey was born in the state of Mis 
sourt where he attended public schools. He 
graduated from the University of Texas 
in 1924 with major in Music on B. A. 
Degree. Immediately thereafter he taught 
music in the Austin High school, Austin, 
Texas. He holds the M. A. Degree from 
Columbia University, the M. M. Degree 
from Northwestern University, a Diploma 
in Choral Music from Ecole d'Art, Fon- 
talnebleau, France, and the Ph. D. Degree 
from Peabody College. He was Director 
of the Department of Music, North Texas 
Agricultural College, 1941-42 and has been 
Head of the Department of Music, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. in the 
interim. He ts the author of many Maga 
zine Articles, and two books, the second 
entitled MUSIC ORIENTATION nou 
being printed. Manuscripts for two addi 
tional books are being prepared. 


W H AT about the statement 


often heard, “We crowd the stu- 
dent program with too many activi- 
ties’? Does the ““Tail wag the dog” 
in many of our high school and un- 
dergraduate college music pro- 
grams? 

Shall we accept the sentiment as 
expressed by the Harvard report, 
General Education in a Free So- 
ciety: “For the purposes of general 
education in music the advantages 
of choral singing are obvious .. . 
playing an instrument affords an 
admirable musical outlet for many 
... practice and music experience 
should precede theory .. . a train- 
ing in the musical skills is hardly 
within the province of general edu- 
cation, but participation in choral 
singing or in orchestral perform- 
ance can be of the greatest value 
for large numbers of students?” 

How well can administrators an- 
swer a few questions asked by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission? 
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Reprint from Educational Music Magazine 





“Is the student activity program 
a fully recognized, highly prestige- 
ful part of your school’s work? Do 
you use student activities as labor- 
atories of civic education so that the 
line between curriculum and extra 
curriculum is indistinguishable?''+ 

From the basis of faculty attitude 
it appears that the development of 
extracurricular activities fall into 
three periods: (1) at first they were 
ignored; (2) later there was a per- 
iod (1890-1910) of active opposi- 
tion to and open condemnation of 
student activities; and (3) the more 
recent period wherein faculty mem- 
bers have begun to realize the tre- 
mendous educational value of stu- 
dent activities. A broader and more 
humane realization of educational 
values has caused administrators 
and faculties to recognize, foster, 
and supervise a wide range of ac- 


+Journal of the Natonal Education Asso 
ciation: February 1942, Vol. 55-p. 31 


tivities. The challenge now appears 
that we should support student mu- 
sic activities when their values by 
merit of accomplishment are ob- 
vious. Might we not well afford to 
encourage the quality of the most 
valuable and representative activi- 
ties and discourage or curb the ex- 
cess number? 

Since the State Teachers Col- 
leges supply more teachers for the 
public schools than possibly all oth- 
er types of colleges combined, the 
writer has been interested in mak- 
ing a survey of their trend and 
philosophy with regard to the music 
activity program. The survey was 
begun in the early fall of 1946 by 
sending out the initial request for 
information (a check sheet) to each 
of the 182 State Teachers College 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Collegest. This 
report of trends and practices is 
based upon replies received from 
176 of those 182 institutions. 

The ten questions were answered 
as follows: 

(1). Does your college provide for 
the student musical organiza- 
tions (Choral, Orchestral, 
Band )? 

It was found that each one of 
the 176 colleges offers one or more 
types of choral organizations. A 
small percentage (14.2) fails to pro- 
vide for orchestras. A still larger 
percentage (21.5) fails to provide 
for the symphonic or marching 
bands. 

(2). In view of the definite stress 
placed upon larger music 

(continued on next 1g 
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groups at the secondary school 
level, do you feel such work 
should be continued at the 
college level? 

It is of considerable interest to 
note that 172 State Teachers Col- 
leges answered this question in the 
affirmative. One college answered, 
“No,” and three failed to answer 
the question. 

(3-a). In estimating faculty load, 
do you attempt to weigh and 
properly consider the time 
element for the directorship 
of such groups? (a consider- 


ONO OT ANON A NAT ONAN TE Tain 


ation of actual clock hours 
devoted to the organization 
and direction of student mu- 
sic organizations) 

Only three colleges failed to an- 
swer this query, and seven per cent 
answered in the negative. The re- 
maining colleges answered, ‘Yes,’ 
which reveals that they are honest- 
ly attempting to give due recogni- 
tion to the importance of such work 
and the time element involved. The 
writer feels this to be one of the 
most revealing phases of the sur- 
vey. 
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Christmas by Candlelight 


The Nativity Scene combined with the singing of beautiful 
Carols. Simple scenery and costumes insure a perfect per- 
formance without many rehearsals. The words of the Narrator 
may be changed to fit situations of special interest. 


By FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


by FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


May be sung in Unison—Two Parts 
or Three Parts 
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Contents 


Holy. Holy, Holy—Nearer My God To 
Thee — Peace In Our Time O Lord — In 
Jesus Name — Come, Ye Disconsolate — 
Stand Up, Stand Up For Jesus — Go Down 
Mcses — Onward Christian Soldiers — A 
Mighty Fortress. 
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60c 
Kg | 
‘| FOLK LORE 47 
| CHRISTMAS CANTATA AMENS 
By AND 
| R. DEANE SHURE RESPONSES 


Composed, Selected 


Partial Contents and Arranged 


The Prophecy — The Shepherds in B 
the Field — March of the Wise Men Y 
—- Divine Lullaby. etc. GUY CHAMBERS FILKINS 


S.A.T.B. — 60c ' ....50¢ 
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Writing of music manuscript 
is a difficult —- arduous and intricate job 


USE ONLY 
THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


USE 
PARCHMENT BRAND 


Send for a FREE Sample Sheet 
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(3-b). Do you consider one re- 
hearsal as equivalent to a 
regular laboratory or a class 
recitation? 

Eight per cent of the colleges 
failed to answer this question. 
Slightly better than 22% consider 
one rehearsal as equivalent to a 
class period. The remaining (ap- 
proximately 70%) treat the rehear- 
sal as a laboratory period. 

(4). How many weekly rehearsals 
are scheduled for each group? 

With reference to the weekly re- 
hearsal of choral groups it appears 
that (1) fourteen per cent rehearse 
one period each week, (2) fifty- 
six per cent rehearse two periods 
weekly, and (3) thirty per cent, 
three or more periods each week. 
The average trend, therefore, ap- 
pears to be well over two periods 
each week. 

Trends of weekly rehearsal time 
for instrumental organizations ap- 
pear to be approximately in the 
same proportion for those colleges 
which provide orchestra and band 
ensembles. 

(5). Do you schedule such rehear- 
sals (a) along with the reg- 
ular class schedule, (b) to oc- 
cur at free periods without 
class conflicts, (c) at noon 
periods and/or after class 
hours? 

It is most significant to find that 
sixty-nine per cent of the State 
Teachers Colleges schedule the mu- 
sic activities along with the regu- 
lar class schedule. In addition to 
the regular class schedule, some of 
the colleges (54%) arrange rehear- 
sal periods free from class conflicts, 
and some colleges arrange after 
school hours (51% )—such appears 
to be the most especially true with 
regard to the marching band. 
(6). Do you offer regular semester 

hours credit for the student 
music organizations? 

The answers to this question 
very possibly represent the most 
significant feature of the survey. 
The percentage of the State Teach- 
ers Colleges offering student music 
activities on a curricular basis is 
seventy-three at the present time. 
It should be of interest to compare 
this trend to that which existed in 
the secondary schools of the nation 
for the school year of 1933 - 34 
which was 78.98% (with instru- 


(continued on page 41) 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
GRADED TEACHING 
MATERIAL FOR THE PIANO 


GEORGE MAC NABB 
Teacher of Piano 
Eastman School of Music 
University of Rochester 
Rochester 4, New York 

Contents are: Foreword; Books 
for Very Early Age Beginners; Be- 
ginners Books; Adult Beginners 
Books; Supplementary Studies to 
Beginners Books; Ensemble Mater- 
ial Supplementary to Beginners 
Books; Grade I Materials; Grade 
II Materials; Grade III Materials; 
Grade IV Materials; Grade V Ma- 
terials; Grade VI Materials; Scale 
and Arpeggios Forms; and Abbre- 
viation Code for Publishers. 

It is not enough to know how 
to teach; one must know what to 
teach. It is necessary to have an 
unlimited teaching repertoire at 
one’s command—one that is more 
than adequate for current needs; 
one that is constantly changing to 
keep up with new materials and 
expanding to meet the increase in 
business. A large percentage of 
poor student performances is the 
result of improper selection of ma- 
terials. 

This book has greatly facilitated 
the problems of repertoire selection 
for all teachers of Piano, and par- 
ticularly is this true of the young 
person who is just beginning the 
role of teacher. As the Dictionary 
serves the English teacher, so will 
this book serve the Piano teacher. 

* 


THE TEXAS TECH BAND 
SCHOOL, SUMMER 159486 


It is interesting and highly sig- 
nificant that the Editor of South- 
western Musician has received, re- 
cently, The Cadence, representing 
the Summer Band School of Texas 
Tech College under direction of 
Dr. D. O. Wiley, and the Tempo 
which covers the activities (as de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue) of 
the Music Camp of the University 
of Kansas, which has come to be 
one of the foremost music camps 
of America, and which is under the 
direction of Russell L. Wiley, the 
brother of Dr. D. O. 


The editor knew the Wiley 
brothers, first, during 1924 - 26, 
while he and Dr. D. O. were fel- 
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low teachers and Russell was a 
student in Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity of Abilene, Texas. Permanent 
and valuable friendships were es- 
tablished at that period. The Wiley 
brothers have been powerful forces 


for music education in the South- 
west. 


The Summer Band School of 
Texas Tech College is the outstand- 
ing institution of its type in Amer- 
ica. The Cadence indicates that it 
surpassed all previous records dur- 
ing this summer. Congratulations to 


the Wiley Brothers. 


“METAMORPHOSES” 
FOR PIANO SOLO 
By DR. CHARLES HAUBIEL 

This work is unique—a living 
history in sound. The impressions 
of the great masters cover 1500 
years. 

It was filmed, in part, as an edu- 
cational ‘‘short” by Paramount Pic- 
torial. 

Effective as piano solo—as a 
whole or in part—or as an illustra- 
tion for a lecture on music history. 
It includes historical chart indicat- 
ing source, influences, etc. 











of octaves effortless. 


and tones. 





SUBTLE RELAXATION 


Subtle Relaxation follows Fundamental Relaxation. It reveals the secrets of artistic 
piano technic seldom realized. It is true that subtle relaxation enables scales 
and arpeggios to be played with no thumb under. Subtle Relaxation makes trills 
even in rhythm, quality and continuity. Subtle relaxation makes rapid successions 


Subtle relaxation eliminates percussive quality in deep or light resonant chords 


It is easy, even for the pre-school child, to use subtle relaxation and play with 
artistry that is fascinating to hear and see. Send for circulars. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 E. 86th St. (Park Ave.) New York, N. Y. 
Phone SAcramento 2-4859 
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Dr. Koussevitzky for more than twenty 


five years conductor of the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra made it the outstanding 
Sumphony of the World 


I+ is always a deep joy to wel- 
come everyone of you—old timers 
as well as newcomers—to Tangle- 
wood. 

It is also gratifying to realize 
that the Berkshire Music Center is 
steadily growing as an institution 
of permanent value. This is proved 
by the widening interest and sup- 
port of the Friends of our Music 
Center, for which we _ thank ‘its 
Chairman, Dr. Lewis Perry, and 
is especially made evident this sum- 
mer by the contribution of the 
Hawthorne Cottage by such a 
prominent and nation-wide organi- 
zation as the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. To the former 
President of the Federation and the 
initiator of this project, Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, who is respon- 
sible for bringing the historical cot- 
tage to life for the use of our Tan- 
glewood family, we express our 
warm appreciation and gratitude. 

Mentioning the Tanglewood fam- 
ily brings to mind another hearten- 
ing event in the past year: the 
founding of the Berkshire Music 
Center Alumni Association—a wel- 
come sign of the enduring ties of 
Tanglewood and the growing 
nucleus of its past, present and fu- 
ture members. 

Let me briefly speak here for all 
those to whom Tanglewood means 
more than a mere spot on the map 
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BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


Opening Address By 
DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Director, Boston, Mass. 


of the Berkshire Hills. We have 
recently suffered a loss, which 
deeply affected and saddened our 
hearts: it is the passing of Mrs. Hep- 
burn, who was born on this very 
soil, who had dreamed of music as 
a child on these very grounds and 
whose devotion for music in later 
years led her to offer Tanglewood 
as a sanctuary for the creation in 
America of a world center of music, 
culture and the arts. Her memory 
shall live among us as it shall for- 
ever live in Tanglewood. 

On this opening day of our sixth 
season, once again we are ready 
for a full program of the Berkshire 
Music Center, to which our faculty 
has given much thought and in 
which we shall take active part. 
As in the past seasons, the measure 
of our intent and capacity to im- 
merse ourselves in music will bear 
fresh evidence of the productive ex- 
perience and results of our work. 
When preparing for our season 
and addressing you, my young 
friends, I think of you not as a 
group of young people of average 
student age, but as mentally and 
artistically mature, above the aver- 
age. I am, therefore, speaking of 
music not in a limited and strictly 
professional sense, but in a univer- 
sal aspect, which is in line with the 
concept of our Music Center. The 
fact that we live in an extraordi- 
nary age cannot be overlooked. 

The physicist calls it the atomic 
age; the myStic sees in it the ap- 
proach of apocalyptic times; the 
world-view of the musician must 
encompass both, for the musician 
holds his head in the clouds, and 
his feet on the ground. His crea- 
tive vision and inspiration carry 
him above and beyond his times; 
yet his work marks his epoch and 
leaves “footprints on the sands of 
time.” In our eventful and disturb- 


ing age, we traverse a world of un- 
rest, of changing values and crumb- 
ling frontiers. Within this year we 
witnessed the loss of independence 
of several countries, the expansion 
of power of others, the advent of 
a new state born of ancient roots 
in blood and strife; and the slaying 
of one, who has truly been called 
the apostle of peace, by the hand 
of a fellow countryman. We fur- 
ther witnessed an act of moral in- 
justice, committed against the crea- 
tive freedom and genius in our own 
artistic realm. Shall we remain si- 
lent when art is attacked at its very 
roots and when abnormal pressure 
is allowed to take place of truth? 

We well know that art cannot 
be subjected to conditions of spirit- 
ual dependence; art cannot be dom- 
inated by external influences and 
crushed under the thumb of the 
mass. Who can judge the creative 
artist? Who has the temerity to 
condemn and morally persecute 
him, and lead him to surrender his 
personal independence and judg- 
ment? The sound criterion of a 
judge or critic of art should be 
both high and deep; a critic of art 
must not only possess high integ- 
rity and knowledge, but also a pro- 
found insight into the creative work 
and mind. He must strive to de- 
velop, within himself, the power of 
penetration and illuminating sensi- 
tivity, so that he can perceive the 
mystery of the creative state and 
process, and from that basic per- 
ception he will proceed to build 
up a constructive criticism, Narrow- 
mindedness, subjectivity of views 
and submission to ideals other than 
the pursuit of truth, have no place 
in constructive criticism and author- 
itative judgment of the Arts. The 
loss of freedom brought upon the 
creative artist by external negative 
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THIS CHILD OF MINE.... 
SHUULD HE STUDY MUSIC? 


LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN, Ph. D. 


Director Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


A.B., Mus. B., Mus. M., Ph. D. Weiter 
of more than fifty published articles which 
have appeared in many of the leading mu 
sic and educational periodicals. Editor of 
al Series; Associate Editor of EDU 
Publishing Co.; Associate Editor of EDU 
CATION. Director of an institution that 
has more than 3,000 students studying 
music for professional and avocational pur 
poses. 


Wor long ago, a mother came 


to my office for consultation re- 
garding the best approach for 
starting the first of her five boys 
on the road to musical study. Most 
parents, like the mother just men- 
tioned, eventually face the perplex- 
ing problem of determining whether 
their child has talent for music, and 
if so, what type of musical study 
should be selected for him. 


Parents are constantly asking, 
‘What instrument should my child 
study first?’ Others ask, “How am 
I to be certain that my child has 
sufficient talent to warrant music 
study?” One of the most common 
remarks made about children under 
six years of age is, “My child can't 
even carry a melody yet; I just 
guess he does not have any talent.”’ 


How is the parent to determine 
whether the child is musical or not? 
In the average American family it 
is likely that either the mother or 
father is sufficiently discerning to 
recognize some manifestations of 
musical ability; yes, even in a child 
under six years of age. Still, par- 
ents want to know just how to de- 
termine musicality so that they will 
not unnecessarily spend sums of 
money on their child. 


If the child is able to carry a 
tune, if he demonstrates a rhythmic 
coordination upon the hearing of a 
march tune, if he shows interest in 
picking out two or three note pat- 
terns on the piano or some key- 
board instrument, if he sings to 
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himself a great deal or picks up 
little five or six note patterns, if 
he dances, and/or if he asks for 
the opportunity of participating in 
music and if the environment is 
afforded, then the child is very like- 
ly to possess some talent. If his in- 
terest is strong, it is likely that 
some inherent appreciation is stim- 
ulating his interest. It is obvious 
that it is impossible for a person 
to envision something for which he 
does not have the intelligence. 

It is possible by watching chil- 
dren in a nursery school, or by their 
marching around the room, or by 
just observing their reactions when 
in the presence of music, to deter- 
mine some of the characteristics 
which are indicative of musical abil- 
ity. If the child is able to match 
little phrases or tunes which are 
sung either by another child or are 
sung by teacher or parent, then it 
is probable that he has some degree 
of talent. 


First Introduction to Music. The 
child's initial contact with music is 
most important. Though this article 
is not concerned with the very first 
aural experiences which the child 
may receive, it is not to be denied 
that children of varying economic 
status would bring to their first 
organized schooling a host of dif- 
ferent musical impressions. It is ob- 
vious that the mother who sings 
or plays for her child contributes 
greatly to his overall pre - school 
music impressions. She can do much 
to establish salutary attitudes to- 
ward expression through music. 


Nursery and Kindergarten Edu- 
cation. For many children this per- 
iod of life (ages 4-6) constitutes 
the first period of purposeful mu- 
sical experience. The music will be 
either aural, muscular, sensory or 
possibly creative. Most of their 
musical activity will be recreative. 
The importance of the teacher can- 
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impression- 


not be 
youngsters are in 


overemphasized 
the 
istic stage. 

The the 
child much exploratory opportun 
ity. He should be 
chance to 


teacher should allow 


given every 
participate in music 
whether it be singing or playing a 
Early in his 
the feel’ 
of the enjoyment to be derived from 
musical participation. If music has 
exhiliatory 
pants then it is 


simple instrument. 
schooling he should get 


reactions for partici- 
that 
teachers in public schools concern 
more the 
of experience the child gets rather 
than how perfectly he can perform 
on any 


imperatiy e 


themselves with amount 


instrument or how accu- 


rately he carries a tune. 


Carrying the Tune. I! like the 
teacher who lets the child sing 
Singing for the fun of it creates an 
excellent environment for selling 
the eventual product, that being 
getting the child interested in per- 
fecting his musical interest to the 
point where it will serve him for 
adult living. Music is something to 
be enjoyed. If it is to be labored at 
then it becomes professional in 
character. That is not the objective 
to be sought after early 
childhood. The intensity of his en 
joyment and his inherent talent will 
in large the 
course of musical study. The truly 


during 


measure determine 
great talent will most certainly pur- 
sue his interest to a great degree of 
perfection. 














Mediums of Early Experience. 
Allow the child to get his experi- 
ences from as many sources as pos- 
sible. In our public schools it will 
be found that rhythm bands, ton- 
ettes, fluto-phones, rhythmic move- 
ment, eurhythmics, singing and lis- 
tening to vocal and instrumental 
renditions are just a few of the 
many activities or mediums through 
which the child may enjoy music. 
It is important that the child re- 
ceive melodic, rhythmic, and har- 
monic experience. Much of this 
early education is for the purpose 
of organizing his interests. 

During these early years, the 
parent can do much by encourag- 
ing the child whenever he shows 
interest in some form of music. The 
parents should make every effort 
to study the child's first manifes- 
tations of musical interest. Let the 





child indicate the manner in which 
he should be further stimulated by 
music. Generally speaking it would 
be more profitable to let him try his 
hand at many musical producers 
instead of purchasing some specific 
instrument for him to start study. 
By all means do not purchase the 
piano and have the attitude that 
“he'll learn this instrument if it is 
the last thing he does.”’ 

A child who sits and listens to 
music is not necessarily talented. 
Music psychologists have coined 
the word “musicality.” It is often 
to describe his musical intelligence. 
We do not as yet know the exact 
formulae of factors which comprise 
what is known as musical ability. 
Tests have been devised and criti- 
cal observations have resulted in 
the development of certain aptitude 
tests which help in determining the 
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MANUAL OF FUNCTIONAL HARMONY 
and KEY TO 216 EXERCISES 


BY DR. S. A. LIEBERSON 





“An unusually clear and work- 
able harmony with excellent 
worked out problems and fine 
key to 216 exercises. It is a book 
to delight both teachers and pu- 
pils.”” — ETUDE. 


The above outstanding Harmony is 
meeting with instant approval. It has 
already been adopted as a text by 
several colleges. Bound in rich blue fab- 
rikoid, siamped in gold, the book is 
6" x9" in size; 176 pages printed on 
English Finish music paper. 


The price is $3.50 at your dealer, or direct 


WARREN F. LEWIS, PUBLISHER 


707 South Broadway 





Los Angeles 14, California 


characteristics of that ability known 
as musicality. There are ways of 
determining the acuity of the ear, 
rhythmic sensitivity, tonal memory, 
and various degrees of the other 
less intangible components of music 
which will aid in determining 
whether a child demonstrates those 
characteristics which are common 
among musicians of distinction. 

The parent may ask, “Shall I see 
a music psychologist?” It may do 
no harm, but so often they are not 
discriminative musicians, and do 
not themselves possess those traits 
common to musicianship. Music 
psychologists are very often those 
who have failed in their ambition 
to attain distinction as performing 
musicians. It would seem very dif- 
ficult to talk about musicianship 
unless a person is one himself. The 
parent may ask, “Whom shall I 
see?” 1 would recommend a good 
public school music teacher. He 
has had at least the experience of 
dealing with thousands of boys and 
girls. Then too, he very likely will 
be fully as qualified as the music 
psychologist and certainly may 
have had more practical experi- 
ence. You cannot dream up ideas 
about children. You must deal with 
children in order to understand 
them. 


Class Music Instruction. Common 
among school music programs is 
the class method of teaching boys 
and girls how to sing or play an 
instrument. Each year thousands of 
children are started upon band or 
orchestral instruments via the class 
method. It is the only intelligent 
approach if the parent has to rely 
upon another person's judgment for 
getting the child started in music. 
How sensible it is too! Instead of 
purchasing a piano, violin, oboe, or 
cornet, the child is very often al- 
lowed to use school owned instru- 
ments. By paying a small rental, 
or class instruction fee, the child 
may get started on an instrument 
at an economical figure. If he does 
not take to the instrument chosen, 
he may shift to another without 
the prohibitive initial cost. So many 
parents become disillusioned, be- 
cause their Johnny does not take 
to the violin which they have pur- 
chased. The class method approach 
is so intelligent. It stimulates inter- 
est because fellow students are do- 
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Santo 


FAME ACHIEVED BY 


MUSIC CAMP 
Brevard, North Carolina 


The heart of western North Car- 
olina may soon become the heart 
of music in the South. 


First, there is the unprecedented 
success of the Transylvania Music 
camp at Brevard. 


Second, there is the third annual 
Brevard Music Festival which op- 
ened on a note of triumph in the 
music camp's summer theater audi- 
torium—an indicative note, too, for 
the five concerts which followed. 


National Broadcast 


And proof of the fact that the 
festival is rapidly attaining national 
recognition—the Columbia Broad- 
casting System presented part of 
the festival's August 20 concert on 
its network of 160-odd radio sta- 
tions. (WBT, 10:15 p. m.) 

“The heart of music in the South” 
is not merely a musical dream, but 
rather a set goal of the camp's mu- 
sic director, James Christian Pfohl, 
and Mrs. Henry N. Carrier, presi- 
dent of the Brevard Music Foun- 
dation. 


Students of the camp, who re- 
turned home last week after a sum- 
mer of study and recreation, repre- 
sented almost every state in the 
South and several North of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 


Audiences are attracted from as 
far south as Florida, southwest as 
New Orleans, from Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee. 


The opening concert of the 1948 
festival was an all-Tschaikovsky 
program presented by the Festival 
Symphony orchestra under the di- 
rection of Mr. Pfohl. 


It was an exciting musical ex- 
perience, not only because of the 
famed composer's ‘music for the 
masses,’ but also because his work 
was superbly performed by super- 
ior musicians. 


These musicians, with only five 
rehearsals under their collective 
belt, performed as if it were four 
months of rehearsals instead of 
four days. The 70-piece orchestra 
includes outstanding musicians from 
several of the nation’s leading sym- 
phonies, members of the camp's fac- 
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ulty, and 15 of the most proficient 
student musicians of the camp. 


Well Received 


It was a tough “opening.” That 
it was a success was evidenced by 
five minutes of ‘sustained applause 
at the end of the concert. It was a 
triumph for the muisicans as well 
as for Conductor Phohl. 

“| have never worked with a 
more willing and co-operative 
group of musicians,’ declared Mr. 
Pfohl. ‘‘Each one of them seems to 
want to get it right as much as | 
do. With musicians like that, you're 
in a conductor's heaven.” 

The program included a suite 
from ‘Swan Lake,” overture-fan- 
tasia from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and 


Bothwell, noted soprano, as guest 
soloist. 

Sunday afternoon's concert (4 
p. m.) presented Joseph Battista, 
pianist, playing Chopin's ‘Concerto 
No. 2.” 

The rest of the festival's sched- 
ule: August 20, Frances Yeend, 
soprano, with the festival orches- 
tra; August 22, William Hess, ten- 
or, with the orchestra. 

Transylvania Music Camp _ is 
nestled in North Carolina's beauti- 
ful Blue Ridge mountains. It is situ- 
ated one mile outside of Brevard at 
an altitude of 2,400 feet; has its 
own lake for swimming and boat- 
ing; and the plant includes a 900- 
seat auditorium, large mess hall, 
recreation hall, and numerous cab- 
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Dr. Henry Meyer was reared and edu 
cated tn the state of New York, other than 
the Master's Degree which he obtained from 
the State College, San Marcos, Texas. He 
holds the Doctorate of Mustc from the 
Southern College of Music. He taught in 
New York, Minnesota and largely in Texas 
having been Dean of the School of Must 
of Southwestern University for some twen 
ty-five years. He has built a center of cul 
ture in that University that will reflect to 
hts honor many years after he has passed 
on. He has been President of most of the 
Music Teacher Organizations in Texas dur- 
ing his long career; yet the gentleman ts 
still below stxty years tn age 


| WO articles of use stand out 


in my memory of the home of my 
childhood. They are the pump 
which brought water to the kitchen 
and the fine ‘square’ piano in the 
parlor. Today I understand that as 
the pump provided water indispen- 
sible to our physical life, so the 
piano provided our home with life 
of the spirit. 

My mother gathered us about 
the piano for family singing as it 
was seldom possible to gather a 
family of boys for a single kind of 
work. In this room were our nicest 
things. Here we entertained our 
guests and celebrated Christmas by 
firelight and candlelight. On long 
summer evenings with help from 
our city guests, we had home-made 
concerts and theatricals. This was 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
piano was at its very center. We 
did not own the house we lived in; 
but we did own our piano, such a 
one as our grandfather a genera- 
tion earlier had brought by ox-cart 
across the hills to his home in the 
Beechwoods. 

Since I was the youngest child, 
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THE WISDOM OF MUSIC 


DR. HENRY MEYER 


Dean, School of Music, Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 


“the least one,” it is quite true that 
my musical education began under 
the piano. There I listened with 
delight to the rich harmony, the 
sonorous tone of something directly 
over me, an instrument that seemed 
more alive than the person playing 
upon it. 

Some years later my father built 
a house and mother purchased an 
upright piano. The new setting was 
the center from which the Meyer 
boys, three of them musicians, con- 
trived to provide the village with 
its first operetta and its first small 
orchestra. Here we practiced the 
music which embellished the serv- 
ices of the local church and Sun- 
day school, where we all served in 
turn as pianist or organist. 

As a teacher of music I have 
often pondered the good fortune 
which I found at home. Often I 
have remembered to be thankful 
that my family for generations 
found ways and means for musical 
expression. As a leader of commu- 
nity music in many phases, I have 
found that such conditions in the 
home result in a rich harvest of 
musical experience. 


Cantatas, oratorios, and operas 
have developed under my hand, and 
I have rejoiced that they were pro- 
duced not by professional musicians 
but by the common people, who 
needed music and who loved it for 
its own sake. 


In recent times, as life has seemed 
to quicken in tempo and become 
more hazardous, I have reflected 
upon the great value of musical 
training in providing a fine sense 
of timing, a sure sense of relations, 
restraint, poise, and moderation. I 
have joined with Pope in saying, 
“By music, minds an equal temper 

know; 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too 
low.” 


The learning of music is not so 
much the discovering of something 
new as the revelation of our natural 
gifts, the sense of rhythm, the love 
of sweet sound, our response 
to harmony. This understanding, 
gained in years of work as a music 
educator, compels me to deplore the 
use of any poor or cheap music as 
teaching material. My teachers 
were good to me: they gave me the 
best. I cannot remember when | 
did not hear some fine melody, 
some true harmony, some strong 
rhythm daily. These are the ele- 
ments of all good music. They are 
as simple and as necessary as the 
primary colors, and the child reacts 
to them just as naturally and joy- 
fully. 

Folk music has these sincere and 
lasting qualities. This heritage of 
the common people will always be 
the best material for educational 
use. Tune carpenters and musical 
tradesmen are today providing 
quantities of jerry-built music detri- 
mental to the pupil just because it 
prevents him from studying or 
knowing something better. In Amer- 
ica we have witnessed attempts to 
confuse our choice by the pretense 
that the music of “Tin Pan Alley” 
may very well be substituted for 
genuine folk music. Most of our 
best tunes, our loveliest melodies, 
and our easily remembered rhythms 
come from times past and from 
places unaffected by the influence 
of the great city and its commer- 
cialism. 


Folk song has been called the 
wild rose of music. He who loves 
the wildflower learns to love all 
flowers. The progression from the 
music of the folk to the music of 
the masters, under the direction of 
a teacher acquainted with both, is 
both natural and logical. Success 


(continued on page 47) 
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BUILDING A BETTER 
DRUM SECTION 


WILLIAM J. SCHINSTINE 


First Percussionist San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, San Antonio, Texas 


William J. Schinstine holds a B. M. 
degree in Music Education, class 1945, 
Eastman School of Music. Former member 
of percussion sections: Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, National Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. At present First Percussionist, 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, and 
member of the Trinity University Faculty. 


I. HAS been my desire to do 
something constructive to help im- 
prove the standard of High School 
drumming. After considerable 
thought it was concluded there were 
several simple and easy ways to ob- 
tain real results and improvement. 

The first and basic problem is 
that of good equipment and the 
care of that equipment. The differ- 
ence in price between the finest 
equipment and that of an average 
type is a good investment in the 
incentive it creates for young play- 
ers to work. 


The care of drums must be 
taught students right from the start. 
Tuning the drum head should be 
done on a dry day and thereafter 
the only adjustments necessary are 
on wet days. After use on a wet 
day the heads should be loosened 
as many turns as they were tight- 
ened, so when the weather is dry 
again the heads will be just right. 
This is important because a con- 
tinual tightening will cause the 
heads to be pulled down to a point 
where they will no longer be effec- 
tive. 

All metal parts of a drum should 
be lightly oiled before each season 
to prevent rusting. A small amount 
of vaseline on the rods will prevent 
them from sticking. 


Now, the problem of instructing 
the students in the basic rudiments 
necessary for field use. If the band 
director will coach his drummers 
on just six basic rudiments and con- 
centrate on them, they will be able 
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to perform most any drum part in 
marching band repertoire. Also 
these six rudiments provide endless 
possibilities for street beats and ca- 
dences. 


The six rudiments suggested for basic use are: 
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By concentrating first on the long 
roll and flams, then on stroke rolls 
and flam Accents, the best results 
can be obtained. Rolls sound much 
better played open on the field. 
Don't allow rolls to be pressed or 
crushed. 


The final point is that of choos- 
ing cadences or street beats and 
how to use them to best effect. The 
careful use of street beats or ca- 
dences is of major importance. From 
observation it is found that this is 
the most neglected phase of pa- 
rades. Chiefly the difficulty seems 
to be with the cadences themselves, 
either not being solid or technically 
too difficult. Choose several dif- 








ferent cadences and work them out 
before hand. Place the different ca- 
dences at varying points during the 
parade and specify exactly when 
the changes should occur. 

Always use a 2/4 or ¢ time ca- 
dence before a march of the same 
meter and a 6/8 cadence before a 
6/8 march. 

In choosing cadences use those 
that are easy yet solid. It is realized 
that very little material has been 
published to supply this demand, 
therefore I have compiled a group 
of 50 standard and original street 
beats or cadences which at present 
are being prepared for publication. 
Among them are 20 beats in 6/8, 
20 beats in 2/4 and 10 novelty ca- 
dences. 
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EVERY STUDENT NEEDS | | 


THE SENSATIONAL 


MUSIPAK | 


50 Sheets of Music Paper 
In a Sealed Envelope 


Punched to Fit Any Binder 
Size 82x1l—Printed 2 Sides 
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AVAILABLE | 


“DREAMLAND LULLABY” 
High Voice 
Low Voice 


“KR LODGE IN THE WOODS” 
High Voice 
Low Voice 


by Oscar J. Fox 


Price each .50 


published by 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
50 W. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Order from your local 
dealer or from 


SOUTHERN 
MUSIC COMPANY 


San Antonio 6, Texas 


(Ask for a complete listing of 
Mr. Fox's published songs) 
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Service 


ON MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


PIANO MATERIAL—Methods, studies, 
sheet music in all classifications 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC—-for other in- 
struments of the band and orches- 
tra, 


CHORUS MUSIC — an outstanding 
stock of the finest titles in all voice 
arrangements. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC—an 
elaborate stock maintained for im- 
mediate service. Specialists in new 
items—all publishers. 


TEXTS—for study and good reading. 
Harmony -Theory, etc., (approval 
service—catalogs upon request). 


Southern Music Company 
830 E. Houston St. 


San Antonio 6, Texas 





























SOUTHWESTERN REGION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS OF SINGING CONVENTION 


Dr. Richard DeYoung, President 
De Paul University, Chicago 


November 5, 1948 


9:00- 9:15 
9:15- 9:25 
9:25-10:00 


10:00-10:35 


10:35-11:00 


11:00-11:20 


11:20-11:40 
11:40-11:55 
11:55- 2:00 
12:00 
12:10 
12:50 
1:00 
1:15 
1:40 
2:00- 2:15 
2:15- 3:45 
3:45- 4:00 
4:00- 4:30 
4:30- 7:00 
7:00- 8:00 
8:00- 9:15 
9:15 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Governor 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


HOTEL TEXAS Fort Worth, Texas 


PROGRAM 


Registration of Members and Visitors: Roxie Hagopian 
Welcome: Dr. Wm. E. Jones, Past Regional Governor 


Responses (Five minutes each) by Lt. Governors 
Arkansas: Russell C. Nelson, State College, Conway 
Colorado: Alexander Grant, University of Colorado 
Kansas: Mrs. W. W. Brown, Private Studio, Parsons 
New Mexico: Karl H. Moltman, Highlands Univ., Las Vegas 
Oklahoma: Henry Hobart, Phillips University, Enid 

Texas: Dr. Ralph Ewing, Trinity Univ., San Antonio 
Utah: Frederick H. Davis, Private Studio, Salt Lake City 


Address: “Diction in Singing’; Group of Songs: Wm. Hargrave (formerly, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.), Southwestern Seminary, Fort Worth. 


Address: “Practical Implications of Scientific Research,” Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers, Kansas State College, Emporia 


Songs: I'll Sail Upon The Dog Star—Purcell 

Rastlose Liebe—Schubert 

Largo Al Factotum (Il Barbiere Di Siviglia) Rossini 
Charles Neiswender, Baritone; Paul Goodman, Accompanist 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Songs: Il Mio Tesoro Intanto (Don Giovanni) Mozart 
The White Swan . . . Charles 

Love Went A-Riding—Frank Bridge 

Howard R. Dill, Tenor; Mrs. Lorraine Dill, Accomp. 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 

INTERMISSION 

Luncheon: Dr. Archie N. Jones, Univ. of Texas, M. C. 
Sing Song and Invocation—Euell Porter, Hardin-Simmons Univ. 
Luncheon 

The Announcements by Regional Governor 
Introduction of Guests 


Address: President Richard DeYoung, Chicago, Illinois 


Group of Songs: Mavis Douglas, Soprano 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas 


INTERMISSION 


Panel Discussion of Teaching Problems: Dr. Warren Angell, Ch. Okla- 

homa Baptist Univ., Shawnee. Panel Members: Arkansas: Harry E. Schulz, 

Univ. of Ark. and Russell C. Nelson, State Coilege, Conway. Colorado: 

Berton Coffin Univ. of Colorado, and Mrs. Florence Lamont Hinman, 

Denver Univ. Kansas: Dr. Robert M. Taylor, State College, Hays, and f 
Wm. C. Rice, Baker Univ., Baldwin. New Mexico: Bess Curry Redman, f 
Univ. of New Mexico, and Karl H. Moltman, Highlands Univ., i Vegas. 4 
Oklahoma: Dr. Albert Lukken, Univ. of Tulsa, and Paul T. Klingstedt, 

A&M College. Texas: Roy J. Johnson, State College, Commerce, and 

Bruce Spencer King, Univ. of Houston. Utah: Allie W. Clark, Provo, 

and Margaret Summerhays, Salt Lake City. 


INTERMISSION 


Concert: A Cappella Choir, Southwestern Bapt. Sem., Fort Worth 
J. Campbell ray, Conductor 


INTERMISSION 
Recital: Singing Students from Six Texas Colleges 


Concluding Recital: Chase Baromeo (formerly of Chicago and Metropolitan 
Opera Companies) Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Goodbye until Dec. 27, National Convention, Chicago 


NOTE: Southwestern comprises Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah. 
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NORTH TEXAS STATE 
COLLEGE 


Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Dean 
of the School of Music of North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
writes: “We participate in three 
concerts with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra during 1948-49. On No- 
vember 20, the Oratorio Chorus of 
two hundred sings Honnegar’s ‘St. 
Joan D'Arc” in Fair Park Auditor- 
ium. Later on December 5, we sing 
the Kodaly ‘Psalmus Hungaricus’; 
and if the ban is lifted, we will re- 
cord the ‘Psalmus Hungaricus’ on 
the sixth of December with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra. On 
the eighteenth of December we par- 
ticipate with the Dallas Orchestra 
in the production of the ‘Messiah.’ 
In addition to this Mr. Ralph Ap- 
pelman, Associate Professor of 
Voice here, sings the baritone solos 
in the Honneger piece. 


“The second series of events is 
the tour of the opera ‘Carmen’, 
which the Opera Workshop and 
the Symphony Orchestra are col- 
laborating on this next year. We 
will present that opera in Denton, 
Dallas, (Fair Park Auditorium), 
Galveston, Port Arthur, and Mar- 
shall. A band tour, a tour of the 
string sinfonietta, and a concerto 
tour are planned for the middle of 
the winter and early spring. The 
A Cappella Choir has in addition 
to its duties with the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra a spring tour 
which will include a northern tour 
or a far eastern tour. We are hold- 
ing open a date for collaboration 
with the Houston Symphony Orch- 
estra, an annual occurrence for the 
last six or seven years of our Ora- 
torio Chorus. This last year we 
sang the Verdi ‘Requiem’ with 
them. 


“The Symphony Orchestra will 
give three home concerts, the Con- 
cert Band will give two or three 
home concerts, the Madrigal Sing- 
ers (a new organization in the 
school this past year) begins the 
season by giving a series of six con- 
certs in New Mexico under the 
auspices of the State Museum. En 
route the Madrigal Singers will 
sing a couple of programs in Texas 
as well. This group, made up of 
eight singers, a harpist, and a con- 
cert violinist, has proven to be a 
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MID-WESTERN MUSIC CAMP 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Year Book of 1948 of the 
Mid-Western Music Camp on the 
University of Kansas is entitled 
“The Tempo.” This Camp is under 
the direction of Russell L. Wiley, 
Conductor of the University Band 
and Symphony Orchestra, and the 
Camp Sponsor is Dr. D. M. Swar- 
thout, Dean of the School of Music 
in the University and President of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music. This forty-eight page 
booklet depicts in glamorous pic- 
tures: (1) the buildings of the Uni- 
versity; (2) the staff members of 
the Camp; (3) the large Acappella 
Choir, the Band, the Orchestra, and 
many other small activities includ- 
ing fifteen art students which rep- 
resent the camp's first year appear- 
ing in this field. Some 200 music 
students were inattendance. 

It is is described as “The Campus 
atop Mount Oread and One of the 
Nation's most Beautiful University 
Plants’. Wayne Adams, Editor of 
The Tempo wrote: ‘I believe this 
years camp students have had a 
privilege never before completely 
equaled, namely, the opportunity of 
performing under so many 
guest conductors. ' 

Dr. Swarthout has written South- 
western Musician that no music 
camp in America has exemplified 
finer accomplishments. He com- 
mends the future of the camp as 
very promising. Gerald M. Carney 
is Associate Director with Russell 
L. Wiley. 

Guest Conductors were: Thor 
Johnson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Percy 
Grainger, New York; Gerald 
Schroth, Chicago, Illinois; Burnet C. 
Tuthill, Memphis, Tennessee; James 
P. Robertson, Springfield, Missouri; 
C. J. McKee, Topeka, Kansas; D. 
M. Swarthout, T. Thayer Gaston, 
and Oakley Pittman of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 


fine 














very popular group everywhere it 
has appeared. 

“All in all, we are looking forward 
to a very successful year both for 
our School of Music and for The 
Southwestern Musician.” 

ae 
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By Earl D. Irons 
NEW — For BAND 


A Required Number for Class AA 
School Bands Texas Competition 
Festivals 1948-49 


Full Band 6.00, Sym. Band 8.00 
Band Parts, ea. 35c 
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THE CONSTELLATION 
CONCERT MARCH 
By GLENN HALLEY 
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THE SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHER (OR SUPERVISOR) 
AND SCHOUOL-CUMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


DR. C. J. BEST 


Professor of Music Education 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. Best has been in Fort Worth at 
Texas Christian University for two years. 
He holds the Ph. D. Degree from Peabody 
College where he also has been a guest 
professor He ts one of the outstanding 
research scholars of the field, and ts equally 
well-known as a performer in the orches 
tral field both as soloist and as conductor 


| HE successful school music 


teacher or supervisor must have 
the ability to speak with authority 

this means good musicianship. 
He must have a good personality 

this can be developed to a cer- 
tain extent. He must have consid- 
eration for others —his students, 
their parents, and his co-workers. 
He must have the ability to give 
good constructive criticism—this is 
probably based more on musician- 
ship than any other one factor. He 
must have the ability to organize 

this is an asset to almost every- 
one. Other special abilities which 
may help are: the acquisition of 
good conducting techniques; abil- 
ity to sing, or to play and teach 
the various band and orchestra in- 
struments; the ability to create a 
corps of helpers to get the many 
small things accomplished; and 
many other abilities. But perhaps, 
one of his most important abilities 
should be his ability to sell music. 
He should be a salesman of and 
for music to his superintendent and 
principal, his students, but most of 
all to his patrons. Most adminis- 
trators are smart enough to give 
music its just share of school 
monies, credit, faculty assistance, 
equipment, and time, if the public 
demands it. This type of salesman- 
ship | am attempting to describe is 
one-hundred per cent ethical in na- 
ture. In other words this salesman- 
ship should be accomplished by 
good hard, concentrated work, with 
the full knowledge and approval of 
the administrators. 

For some reason or reasons the 
school music teacher is failing in 
his attempt to be a good salesman 
of music to his public. In a survey 
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conducted by the American Music 
Conference by A. S. Bennett Asso- 
ciates, independent New York re- 
search firm, under the direction of 
Dr. Albert Haring of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and released for publica- 
tion just last March 25 (1948), 
much important but disheartening 
information was reported. This sur- 
vey was a cross section or sampling 
of American life in American 
homes. The wealth of survey facts 
—reflecting the musical status of 
4,537 families and 15,566 individ- 
uals in 74 cities, towns and rural 
areas—includes the following sig- 
nificant highlights: 

1. The American people believe 
overwhelmingly that music activity 
should be available for everyone— 
yet music now is for the minority. 


2. Ninety-five per cent of all 
families believe that every child 
should have the opportunity to find 
out if he is interested in learning 
to play a musical instrument. And 
eighty-five per cent of all families 
believe that class instruction on 
musical instruments should be of- 
fered in the schools in the same way 
as cooking classes, manual training 
or physical education—paid out of 
tax-supported funds. But actually 


only twenty per cent of the people 
who now play an instrument took 
lessons as part of their school work 
. . . Only three and one-half per 
cent of those who play the piano 
learned it in school without the aid 
of a private teacher. 

3. The average adult believes 
that children should start taking 
music at the age of seven years. 
Yet, among children of nine years 
and under only 3.5 per cent of the 
boys and 5.6 per cent of the girls 
are studying music. . . 


4. Three out of four persons have 
never learned to play an instru- 
ment; only one out of eight now 
plays, and the same number former- 
ly played but gave it up. In almost 
half of the families no one has ever 
learned to play, and more than 60 
per cent of the homes have no mu- 
sical instruments. More than 75 per 
cent of the parents of child non- 
players say that no one has ever 
encouraged them to start their chil- 
dren on an instrument. Only 30 per 
cent say the cost of instruments 
or private lessons is a drawback in 
starting their children in music. 

5. The American people like 
church music and hymns better than 
any other type of music. Boogy- 
woogy and jive are the least popu- 
lar. Between these two types, in 
order of preference, are popular 
dance music, old favorites and folk 
tunes, semi-classical, cowboy and 
hillbilly, and classical. 


6. The church was also named 
as the most important factor out- 
side the home in stimulating an in- 
terest in music. Tied for second 
place were movies and musical 
shows, and the schools. 

7. Rural Americans are more 
musically inclined than their city 
cousins and they are also less likely 
to discontinue their musical activ- 
ity once they have started. Native 
born Americans are more musical 
than foreign born. 


(continued on page 47) 
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YOUNG COMPOSERS CONTEST 


Three New Yorkers, Two Texans, a 
Resident of Michigan and a Resident of 
New Jersey Receive Awards In Music 
Clubs’ Contest. 


Edward M. Chudakoff, 22 years 
old, of 306 Thompson Street, Ann 
Arbor, a student of the University 
of Michigan, was today announced 
as the major award winner in the 
Sixth Annual Young Composers 
Contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, which is open to 
native born or naturalized competi- 
tors between the ages of 16 and 25. 
Mr. Chudakoff receives a cash 
award of $100 for his String Quar- 
tet in E Minor. An award of $50 
for the runner-up in this classifi- 
cation, a composition for winds and 
or strings, goes to Willard Elliot, 
1105 South Jennings Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas, for a Quintet for 
Bassoon and Strings. Mr. Elliott, 
who is also 22, is a student at North 
Texas State College. 

Of the remaining five awards, 
one was captured by another Tex- 
an, three by New York City com- 
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75¢ 
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CONDUCTOR 
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posers, and the fifth by a resident 
of New Jersey, according to an- 
nouncement by Dr. Francis J. Pyle 
of the Music Faculty of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, who was Na- 
tional Chairman of the Contest. 

In Class No. 2, which involved 
a solo for piano or for any orches- 
tral instrument and piano, in son- 
suite form, the 
winners were William Thomson, 
21 years old, of Denton, Texas, a 
student at North Texas State Col- 
lege, whose Sonata for Viola and 
Piano brought him a cash award 
of $50.00 and Sidney Jewell Palmer 
of 540 W. 144th Street, New York 
City, who received $25.00 award 
for his Sonata for Trumpet and 
Piano. Mr. Palmer is 20 and is a 
student of Kent Kennan at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


ata, sonatina or 


First award in Class No. 3, a 
composition for chorus, with or 
without instrument, went to Theo- 
dore Snyder of 20 West 95th 
Street, New York City, who re- 
ceived a $50.00 prize for his com- 
position entitled “Psalm 47.” Mr. 
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Snyder is 24 and studying with 
Vincent Persichetti and William 
Bergsma of Juilliard. 


Tied for second place in Class 
No. 3 were David Meese, 21, of 
Little Falls, New Jersey, and Har- 
old Littledate, Jr., also 21, of 5 
Sniffin Court, New York City, who 
received $12.50 each for untitled 
choral works. 


Judges making the awards were 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York; Burnet C. 
Tuthill, director of the Memphis 
College of Music, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Prof. George F. Mc- 
Kay of the music faculty of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Comments of these judges indicate 
that much of the music submitted 
was of very high quality. 
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These compositions are practical and utilitarian. They also satisfy the young musician and his audi- 
ence who reject anything that is musically unsophisticated. 

The string parts are designed to accommodate players at any level of technical accomplishment. 

The use of Ist Position Violin alone will give sufficient richness of string quality. Where more com- 
petent players are available, the Advanced Violin will give added brilliance. 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY + RKO BLDG. + ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND CHORAL SINGING 


DR. WARREN ANGELL 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


| HE recent upswing of interest 


in choral singing has brought an 
awakening to the problems of cho- 
ral singing which are distinctly dif- 
ferent from those of the soloist. 
The beauty of good choral tone lies 
in the blending of many voices; 
the beauty of the solo tone lies in 
the highest development of the in- 





Dr Warren Angell, above, ts dean of 
the College of Fine Arts at Oklahoma Bap 
tist University. He came to OBU tn 1936 
as dean of the College of Fine Arts and 
professor in ptano, organ and theory. He 
has spent several summers studying piano 
and opera in Paris, Vienna, Munich and 
Budapest. Before coming to OBU he taught 
at Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Ky Dean Angell received his B M. and 
his master’s degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity and his doctor's degree from Columbia 
University, N. Y. While working on his 
doctor's degree, he studied with Fred War 
ing. During this two-year period, Dean 
Angell sang top tenor with the Pennsyl 
vamians, acted as accompanist and played 
for all auditions as well as assisted with 
the training of the Glee Club for the tra- 
ditional weekly hymn. He also sang in the 
Collegiate’ Chorale under Bob Shaw, and 
was a member of the small Varsity Choir 
from that group, as well as tenor soloist. 
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dividual voice. 

Differences between solo singing 
and choral singing have been 
vaguely recognized for a long time. 
In the past, many vocal teachers 
have discouraged participation of 
their students in choral groups, if 
they haven't completely forbidden 
it. This left the choral director to 
struggle with those who liked sing- 
ing but didn't know anything about 
it. He found a ray of hope in the 
few who had had some musical 
training on an instrument. Some- 
times he could build a fairly credit- 
able organization; but the gulf be- 
tween the soloists and the choris- 
ters was still there and the director 
would look with envy at the solo 
voices that he would like to have 
to strengthen this section or that. 
This situation also developed the 
feeling if ‘‘I-don't-have-a-choir- 
voice-I'm-a-soloist’ among some 
people who have studied voice. 

A great deal of the feeling that 
a soloist, for his own good, should 
not take part in choral groups still 
exists. It is probably true that ex- 
tensive participation in choral work 
with a consequent drop in solo 
singing will in some cases hinder 
the development of a solo voice as 
much as continuous orchestra play- 
ing takes the “edge” off the instru- 
mentalist’s solo performance. But 
the vocalist needs to do a lot of 
singing just as an instrumentalist 
needs to play a lot in order to be- 
come a fine soloist. Therefore my 
contention is that proper use of 
the voice will not hurt the voice; 
it will strengthen and develop the 
voice. 

Vocal teachers have been able 
to teach something about breathing 
and something about the interpre- 
tation of music. They are esthetes; 
and are devoted to developing the 
artistic sense in its highest form in 
individual performance. They have 
not, however, fully understood the 
differences in the techniques of the 
solo and the choral art, and have 


chosen to keep the student entirely 
away from influences that could 
not be controlled. They are afraid 
that the student will get into bad 
habits and will overuse and over- 
strain his voice. 


Voice students spend their time 
in school studying to be soloists, 
then they graduate and get a job. 
And what is the first thing they 
do? They direct choral groups of 
some kind. Without any choral 
training, and often even without 
the experience of singing in a cho- 
rus, they use the solo approach that 
they have learned in developing 
their own voices, the single line. It 
explains why so many directors 
never get unity in their choral 
groups. Voices stick out and it 
sounds as though each singer is 
going his own way. The directors 
apologize for this by saying that 
you just can't do much with un- 
trained voices. 


The practical facing of the issue 
amounts to this: Voice teachers 
should understand and use, instead 
of avoid, the choral art. The choral 
art today is something vastly more 
complex than say, the paid church 
quartet of a few years back where 
each member was indeed a soloist. 
It means more than production for 
the church service or the concert 
performance; it means preparing 
for radio and recording as well. 
This in turn means a better under- 
standing of harmony, tonal texture, 
sectional placement and balances, 
acoustics, and dynamic levels. 

In comparing solo and choral 
techniques we find a number of op- 
posites. The soloist emphasizes the 
vowel line, single vowel to vowel, 
unchanging vowel from stressing 
continuity. The choral singer learns 
that the vowel has more than one 
sound usually, and_ utilizes all 
sounds phonetically. This is neces- 
sary to make the words understood 
in a group because the many varie- 
ties of accent in pronunciation will 
make the words blurred and undis- 
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tinguishable. Example: our (ah-oo- 
er), house (ha-oo-se). 


The soloist gives consonants a 
crisp, fast treatment in the same in- 
terest of continuity. The choral 
singer does not need to do this, be- 
cause plural voices tend to give con- 
tinuity to the line; and contrarily, 
he must dwell on consonants that 
have pitch. They are to be brought 
forward if starting a word, and car- 
ried over if ending the word. Use 
them for precision and clarity. Ex- 
ample: mine, amen. Use as in “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” Prepare the 
lips for ‘‘m" before the beat, and 
elide the closing “n’ with the fol- 
lowing word “eyes.’ This is not 
a cheap device as some have called 
it, but merely a way of making all 
the words understood chorally. The 
director must be the judge, must 
take care not to overdo it by dis- 
torting the ‘‘m’ and “‘n” sounds un- 
duly. Soften ‘‘s’’ sounds and explo- 
sives. 

In rhythm, a single performer 
can move, when he pleases, toward 
the end of a word or the next vowel 
without damaging his tone line, or 
sacrificing clarity in diction. But 
in choral work, rhythm demands 
group attention. Moving from 
vowel color to vowel color calls for 
split second timing. One must be 
on his toes or he is easily detected 
in poor timing, anticipation, or slow 
attacks or changes. 

The consideration of tone color 
takes an opposite development too, 
for the soloist must develop a 
brighter tone generally, with more 
focus. A ring in the voice is neces- 
sary for tone balance. The choral 
singer must cultivate a darker tone. 
This is desirable in all voices, but 
especially in sopranos and tenors, 
because blend is simpler to obtain. 
The desirability of darker tone de- 
pends on dynamics. Resonance in- 
creases with a darker tone; brighter 
tone tends to separate chorus into 
individual voices. 

Vibrato for the soloist should be 
free, unrestricted, not too fast or 
too slow, 6-8 waves per second. 
The chorus must tend toward a 
straight tone, controlled to take out 
too much individuality. Group tone 
is the aim, but don’t try to take out 
all the vibrato. 

The individual tone is made up 
of the fundamental, fifth, third, or 
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otherwise. This is a multi-colored 
tone which the soloist must learn 
to balance and blend with both 
dark and bright mixture. In the 
choral group, there is also both 
dark and bright mixture to be blend- 
ed into a single unit, a single tone 
in each section. Each section is 
made up of about three types of 
voice. Example: bass—low, middle 
and cello. Together these make one 
big tone. Voice colors are more 
easily recognized and studied in a 
chorus section than in a single 
voice. 

The soloist breathes to project. 
He must carry the phrase line, and 
must also project the tone. This re- 
quires a higher development of the 
individual's ability than in the 
choral singer. The chorus must still 
carry the phrase, but this is made 
easier for the individual by the use 
of stagger breathing. Added effects 
may be gained in extending the 
tone line, also by the use of stagger 
breathing. A choral group breathes 
to blend. A large choral group 
breathes longer than a single voice 
ever can. This must be taken into 
consideration in interpretation, tim- 
ing, and room resonance. 

Listening for the soloist consists 
of the development of the ear purely 
in relation to self and pitch. Being 
a part of a larger harmonic whole 
establishes new listening for the 
choral singer tonally and harmon- 


ically. 

To sum up: The soloist works 
for a continuous tone line and sticks 
to the vowel line as his best reson- 
ating medium. The soloist projects; 
the tone is emphasized. The choral- 
ist breaks the line down into its 
component parts and must empha- 
size and be aware of all of these. 
He must emphasize blend and pre- 
cision and make the most of con- 
sonants with pitch, diphthongs and 
triphthongs, and he must exagger- 
ate their use. The soloist works for 
individuality through projection. 
The choralist blends into the whole. 

* 


LITTLE DISTRICT 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Nancy Craig Lasley, for many 
years connected with McMurry 
College, Abilene, Texas as Profes- 
sor of Piano, withdrew from that 
staff more than a year ago for a 
more profitable source of income in 
her own studio. On date of Mon- 
day, the sixth of September, Miss 
Lasley opened Little District School 
of Music for the 1948-49 session by 
a public reception extended to her 
friends and patrons in Abilene. 

The reception was preceded by 
a recital by David Richey, an artist 
pupil. The program included works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, and Debussy. 
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FIRST STEPS IN 
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FOUR “PATTERN SONGS” 
EIGHTY-EIGHT SIGHT SINGING SONGS 
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PURELY PERSOUNAL 


It is a pleasure to receive an 
article from Dr. Robert Stevenson, 
formerly of the University of Tex- 
as, who for the last two years has 
been teaching in the Westminster 
Choir School of Princeton, New 
Jersey. Dr. Stevenson will serve 
as Conductor of the Choir at Texas 
College of Mines and Metallurgy 
in the absence of Gene Hemmle 
who will be in Columbia Univer- 
sity the coming year. 

Miss Bertha Foster reports that 
the construction of one of the 
buildings for the Musicians’ Club 
of America will soon be begun. 
Moreover, a nationally - known 
fund-raising and publicity counsel 
has been secured, which will facili- 
tate the fund-raising problem. 

Mrs. Frances Yates of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma has sent a sub- 
scription for the Magazine. 

Dr. D. M. Swarthout, President 
of NASM and Dean of the School 
of Music, The University of Kan- 
sas writes: “We are running away 
to the East to Poconto Mountains 
and on to New York City and 
Washington for some three weeks 
now, on a vacation that I feel is 
much deserved.” 

Mrs. Blanche Brenner of Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada writes: “May 
I congratulate you on your editor- 
ial ‘Look; Listen. Such messages 
help the world in this time of chaos 
and peril. When it is remembered 
that music is the language of the 
soul, such anachronism as jealousy 
between musicians is a travesty.’ 


Dr. John Finley Williamson 
writes: “Enclosed is my personal 
check for a subscription to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, 
also a check from the College for 
a subscription for our Library. It 
seems to me that you are doing a 
splendid work through this maga- 
zine, and I congratulate you upon 
it. 

Lieutenant J. M. Thurmond, Of- 
ficer -in- Charge, United States 
Navy School of Music, sends an 
article for the magazine and a 
requisition for a subscription for 
the Library of the school. 

Mrs. Beatrice Stoner sends a 
check for a subscription to be sent 
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to her address in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Dora Streight Popejoy of 
Anadarka, Oklahoma spent a por- 
tion of her vacation period in Hol- 
lywood, California. 

Earnest Harrison of Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio spent his 
summer vacation in West Virginia. 

The Acquisitions Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has just requi- 
sitioned a subscription to the Mag- 
azine. 

Dr. Maurice Dumesnil sailed for 
France early in August and will re- 
main there until December. 

Charles F. Wooton, who has 
taught during the past year in De- 
catur Baptist College has accepted 
a similar position in John Brown 
University in Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

Stanley Skinner of Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri, spent 
his vacation in Chicago. 

William E. Ross, Professor of 
Voice in the School of Music, In- 
diana University, has just published 
a new book entitled: SING HIGH - 
SING LOW. 

Dr. Ralph Ewing and family, 
Trinity University, have returned 
from New York where they had a 
wonderful vacation in the moun- 
tains of New York State. 


The Texas Music Educator un- 
der the editorship of Dr. D. O. 
Wiley, Professor of Music, Texas 
Tech College has been resurrected 
and made its appearance for the 
first time since 1943 in the Sep- 
tember issue. It is a very creditable 
periodical and will serve admirably 
the enthusiastic membership of 
TMEA in Texas. Congratulations 
to Dr. Wiley and TMEA. 

Dr. Harold Henry, New York 
City, writes: ‘‘{ am delighted with 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN.” 


Mrs. Sybil S. Howell, prominent 
in the musical life of Coleman, Tex- 
as, has joined the staff of Howard 
Payne College in the capacity of 
representing the college in that city. 

E. Robert Schmitz of San Fran- 
cisco has sent an Article for inclu- 
sion in the December issue of 
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and writes: “I should like to ex- 
tend my good wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your interesting 
publication.” 

Paul Klingstedt, Oklahoma A & 
M College, conducted a Vocal 
Clinic at the Western College State 
Music Camp at Gunnison, Colorado 
during August, where some 500 
students and directors from 27 dif- 
ferent states were present. 

Dean Kuersteiner, School of Mu- 
sic, Florida State University, pro- 
mises to send an article to the mag- 
azine at a later date. 

May L. Etts of New York City 
writes: “Southwestern Musician is 
growing more interesting with each 
month; I look forward to it for each 
successive issue.” 

Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, Direc- 
tor Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, has sent an article to the 
magazine entitled: ‘““That Child of 
Mine.” 

Charles Neiswender, Professor 
of Voice, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma has sent a good 
article for the magazine. 


Emily Velsansky, Jackson, Mis- 
sissipi, is preparing an article on 
the work of the Private Music 
Teacher in that state. 

Grace W. Gookin, Romeo, Mich- 
igan, writes: “I am enclosing a 
check for subscription to your fine 
magazine. 


William Young, Minister of Mu- 
sic in the Temple Baptist Church 
of Memphis, Tennessee, is becom- 
ing a new subscriber to the maga- 
zine from that fine city. 


Miss Mary G. Reed, Canton, 
Massachusetts, writes: ‘“As one of 
your subscribers, | am sending my 
article, ‘How To Listen To Mu- 
sic. 1 have just received the new 
issue of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. I like the magazine very 
much; two articles particularly 
pleased me, namely ‘Mozart's Con- 
certos, and ‘Imagination in Chil- 
dren.” ”’ 

Mr. Luther Langford, who was 
assistant to Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
in the administrative office of the 
Department of Music in Howard 
Payne College during last year, and 
who is now a senior in North Tex- 
as State College, paid a visit to his 
friends in Brownwood recently. 
Mrs. Langford is working toward 
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the M. M. Degree in the same col- 
lege. 
Dr. Robert M. Taylor, head of 


Department of Music in Kansas 


State College, Fort Hays, ‘I shall 
be glad to write articles for South- 
western Musician on _ subjects 
wherein I am qualified.” 

Leona Gelin, Business Manager 
of the Lubbock Symphony Orches- 
tra renews subscription to SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN and re- 
ports that the Symphony Orches- 
tra has new and progressive plans 
outlined for this season. 

Dr. Lota Spell, who for many 
years has gathered data on the His- 
tory of the Development of Music 
in Texas, will resume her connec- 
tion with Southwestern Musician 
in one of the forthcoming issues. 
She is regarded as one of Texas 
most profound scholars. 

Dr. Stanley Chappell has moved 
to Seattle, Washington as Dean 
of the School of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The Har- 
lans were privileged to visit on 
the beautiful campus of this insti- 
tution during their recent tour of 
the western states. While Dr. 
Chappell was not in his office at 
the time, his associates on the music 
staff revealed that contracts have 
been let for a very fine building in 
which the School of Music will be 
housed within a period of some 
18 months. 

Arthur Gerry, one of New York's 
highly - respected and well - known 
Teachers of Singing journeyed to 
the forests in the state of Maine 
for his summer vacation. 

Henry Veld of Augustan Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois spent his 
vacation in the cool of Michigan. 

The Harlans regarded it as a 
distinct privilege to witness a con- 
cert under direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy in Hollywood Bowl on date 
of Sunday, August 15. It was a 
children’s concert; it was inspiring 
to witness many youngsters carry- 
ing their instruments on the way 
to the assembly rooms of the Bowl. 

Professor Milton Trussler, Head 
of the Department of Music in the 
State Teachers College of Conway, 
Arkansas, reports a highly-profit- 
able summer spent at the Indiana 
State University working toward 
the Ph. D. Degree. 

It was good to visit a few min- 
utes on the Campus of the Univer- 
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sity of Colorado recently. Burton 
Coffin, a Texan, is doing well there 
as Associate Professor of Voice 
with Alexander Grant as Head of 
Voice Department. Dean Roland 
Dunham was not in his office at the 
time. 

Chester Parks, Director of How- 
ard Payne Band, exchanged vows 
in marriage with a lovely Brown- 
wood girl, Billy Pope. She is his 
manager now. 


en 


THE UNIVESTITY OF ALABAMA 


School of Music 
Dr. Alton O’Steen, Director 


The University of Alabama will 
have an outstanding Concert Series 
this season, as follows: Monday, 
October 25, 1948, Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company production of 


“Romeo and Juliet; Monday, No- 
vember 29, 1948, The Budapest 
String Quartet; Monday, January 


31, 1949, Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, 
in a general concert; Tuesday, 
February 1, 1949, Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, in all Bach program; Tues- 
day, March 1, Martha Graham and 
her dance group; Friday, April 29, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. 

The Fourth Spring Music Festi- 
val will take place on Thursday and 
Friday, April 28 and 29, 1949. The 
first evening the University of Ala- 
bama Symphony Orchestra and the 
University of Alabama Choral Un- 





ion will give a joint recital. The 
next afternoon, Mr. Ottokar Cadek 
will direct a program of chamber 
music, and on Friday evening the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will appear 
under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy. 

Miss Eav Clapp, soprano of 
Olean, New York, will join the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Music 
of the University as teacher of 
Voice. Miss Clapp is a pupil of Pro- 
fessor of L. M. Welles, and holds 
the B. M. Degree from Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


The imposing set of recital pro- 
grams received by Southwestern 
Musician from Sister M. Lucretia, 
Director of the Department of Mu- 
sic in Marywood College, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, is attestation of the 
growth of music education in 
America. This department, as in 
the instance of many other colleges, 
undoubtedly overshadows the Arts 
and Science departments. While 
this is no disparagment of academic 
education, it is a eulogy to those 
academic administrators who have 
the foresight to “let music go” in 
those cases, where the music ad- 
ministrators are real leaders. 

Marywood College has a fine de- 
partment of music. Let it blaze the 
trail for others. 


ANNOUNCING THE 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
ARTIST- SERIES 


for 1948-49 


ARTISTS MAY BE BOOKED INDIVIDUALLY, OR IN 
SERIES, BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 16, 1948 


Gladys Calder Brooks, pianist 
Joseph Burger, baritone 
Ralph Ewing, bass 


Don Willing, 


The Trinity Instrumental Trio: 


Albert Herff-Beze, 
John Seagle, baritone 
Miriam Wagner, picnis' 


rganist 


Dorothy Churchill, vi 
Martha McCrory 
Bess Heironymus, picnis! 


Bookings Available NOW—WRITE: 
LEON M. TAYLOR 


117 W. Crockett St. 


Director of Publi 
(Artists Representative 


San Antonio 5, Texas 























National tuild 
(Grace White) 


Page } 


able sign of talent. I stress ear 
training for all pupils. Ensemble 
playing is very important for it de- 
velops musical qualities and fine 
class spirit. This year I brought out 
two piano quartets of boys; both 
groups played Bach together and 
liked it. 

“I appreciate the insistence of 
the Guild with respect to the clas- 
sics; many pupils learn to love such 
music because they must study it. 
Working out a Guild audition pro- 


DUMMY¢ 


PUBLISHERS d DEALERS 


2 our 60th Anniversary Year gets well 
into its Fall teaching season, we greet 
the piano teachers of the yes 

Great Southwest and are 

proud to show them these 

newest releases among 

our famous piano books. Write us for 
descriptive literature or see them at your 


local dealer. 
* SINGING KEYS (Bk. V) 
w. 45 .90 


progressive plan in this best 
selling series now goes through Grade 


». Fine titles like sardner Read's 


* FOR ME AND MY PIANO (Bk. IV) 


Gr 4 .75 


in this tamous series ol 


ll-known mpilations. Nine titles 
like Coburn's "Tales of a Gypsy.” 
* GAY TUNES 
renice Benson Bentley—Gr. 1-2 1.00 
, pieces to use as supple- 
entary material with any first in- 
struction book. Special emphasis is 
laid on the pattern idea, illustrated 


by phrasing groups, chord forms, scale 


passages, etl 


* TOUCH TECHNIQUE 


Margaret Dee—Gr. 2-4 1.00 


The technique of ten touches for every 


pianist, written from notes gathered 
suy Maier Workshop. 








hae AYTON FE. SUMMY C0. 
235 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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gram makes a pupil stay with a 
piece long enough to really master 
it. When a number is thoroughly 
learned the mastery of the techni- 
cal and musical problems in it carry 
over into other numbers presenting 
similar problems. The Guild has 
done untold good for both teachers 
and pupils who participate each 
year.” 

Lydia Smutny, pupil of Earl Blair 
of Chicago, was selected by Han- 
arkainen of Chicago Civic Sym- 
phony as the outstanding pianist in 
open contest for soloist. 

Mrs. Carmelita H. Long, chair- 
man of Auburn, New York, chap- 
ter of the Guild says: “We are all 
so pleased with the Guild. When 
one pupil found out she would al- 
ways be graded ‘elementary’ unless 
she mastered some Bach and Mo- 
zart, she did it with a will. This is 
just one instance of how the Guild 
brings up the pupil's standard.” 

Dorothea L. Varien writes of her 
unusually-loyal piano class, an ex- 
perience perhaps unique in teach- 
ing. She had a grand piano brought 
from a long distance for the audi- 
tions in Hayward, Wisconsin; and 
her pupils, now, are buying it for 
her. 

Doris Jean Kelsch, a pupil of 
Mother of Mercy Academy in 
Ohio, received her fourth national 
certificate from the Guild; she won 
the Ohio State figure skating cham- 
pionship the same week. 

Guild Chairman Discovers 
Operatic Star 

Joan Kruger made her debut this 
summer with the Denver Opera 
Company as Hansel in “Hansel and 
Gretel.’’ Now she has a Hollywood 
contract. Sydney Angell, Guild 
Chairman of Denver and adjudi- 
cator for the Guild, has given her 
a thorough pianistic training. One 
day upon having heard her sing, 
he aroused the interest of her par- 
ents in the beauty of her voice, and 
the need of selecting a teacher. 
This, they did and she has become 
a fine singer. Joan always selects 
Mr. Angell as her accompanist, 
whenever it can be arranged. She 
delights in radio and recital; but 
now she must travel California- 
ward. 

Hazel Griggs 

Hazel Griggs, who was inter- 
viewed for the October issue of the 
Magazine sailed on the Queen 


Mary September 30, and played in 
London October 10. Thereafter she 
has a concert tour including Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, Paris, Copen- 
hagen, and Zurich. 





HAZEL GRIGGS 


Dear Southwestern Musician 
from Grace White in N: Y. 


National Guild Diploma Win- 
ners evidently have the background 
which equips them for continuous 
winning in the musical world. Rhe- 
ta Jones, pupil of Mrs. Phillip 
Speir of Alabama, has won a $1500 
scholarship in Eastman School. 
Marion Eberson, student with La 
Salle Spier in the city of Wash- 
ington, won the $1000 scholarship 
at Rollins College in Florida. Ar- 
thur LaBrew, pupil of Mrs. Ray 
Robosson, Detroit, won the first 
prize of $150 in the National Con- 
test sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Negro Musicians, and, 
also, a scholarship at Oberlin Uni- 
versity. Arthur Alan Olsen, who 
studies with Theodore Bergman, 
Minneapolis, won first place at Chi- 
cagoland Festival. The University 
of Nebraska awarded a partial 
scholarship to Joanne Smith, stu- 
dent of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Berry- 
man of Omaha. Another pupil of 
the latter team, Avonelle Otis, re- 
ceived a $200 scholarship at the 
University of Omaha, while Su- 
zanne Nelson received $125. Mar- 
ion Stanton, pupil of Mae E. Swan- 
cott, Utica, N. Y., earned a scholar- 
ship in Wells College. Clarence 
Zaar, pupil of Gene Fiset, Seattle, 
Washington, won a full scholarship 
for the E. Robert Schmitz summer 
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session at the University of San 
Francisco. Louis Sharplies, pupil of 
Mme. Ondricek of Boston, received 
a summer scholarship at Phillips- 
Andover Academy in recognition 
of musical progress. The San An- 
tonio chairman for the Guild, Mrs. 
Tekla Staffel, now has five Pader- 
ewski Medal Winners; Arnetta 
Jones of New York has achieved 
the same honor with her pupils. 


Not the least as regards accom- 
plishments are those of little Carol 
Hall, whose mother, Josephine Gri- 
sham Hall was a pupil of Dr. Irl 
Allison at the time the latter seized 
upon the idea of the auditions. Dr. 
Allison was searching for a plan 
wherein Josephine Grisham could 
play all the Bach Two-Part Inven- 
ticns which she had memorized. 
Now little Carol is following in her 
mother's footsteps. It would be 
heartening to every teacher to see 
the little letter written to Dr. Alli- 
son by Carol about her studies of 
Bach and Beethoven. Another little 
girl, whose name is also Carol, 
Carol Ann Bigelow, pupil of Mrs. 
Cecil Berryman of Omaha, at the 
tender age of six has already won 
National Honors on two occasions, 
with superior ratings, in programs 
including Bach, Beethoven, and 
Schumann; moreover, she also re- 
ceived superior rating in five events 
of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. 

Pupils of Ada Stettenbenz, Alice 
Koch and Arlene Parlato, played 
in the benefit recital at Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Buffalo, where 2,000 
were in the audience. 

Minnie Mae Fitz-Hugh of Val- 
ley Mills, Texas, entered her pupils 
in 975 memorized compositions in 
the 1948 auditions; programs of 
each entry included from 10 to 20 
pieces. She has six Five-Year Win- 
ners and in July she began to make 
out programs and to collect the 
fees for the auditions of 1949. 


Three pupils of LaSalle Spier of 
Washington gave professional re- 
citals at Phillips Memorial Gallery 
in one month. 

Elizabeth Gest is author of an 
article called “Capturing Music’’ 
which is in Music Clubs Magazine. 

Charles Haubiel will play his 
“Metamorphosis” and May Etts 
will talk on “Maier Technic”’ at the 
opening program of the New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Southwestern Musician, though 
a little late in so doing, is pleased 
to pay honor to the bulletin of Pro- 
grams which comprised the Second 
Festival of Contemporary Music in 
this historic Kentucky Institution. 
Kentucky has long been known, on 
the outside, for its fine horses and 
incomparable distilleries. Of recent 
years, music education, also, has 
become a recognized factor in the 
affairs of the state. 

Price Doyle, in his long associa- 
tion with the National Association 
of Schools of Music, has shown, by 
example in the institution where he 
labors daily, that Kentucky people 
are as musical as they are skilled 
in business affairs. The University 
of Louisville has put over a chal- 
lenging set of Festival programs. 
The University of Kentucky is also 
in the fore-front musically. 








Piano Teachers Congress in Stein- 
way Hall. Miss Etts will also be 
a speaker at the Philadelphia Piano 
Teachers Forum series for this sea- 
son, while Raissa Tselentis will 
speak there in January on Bach. 


Adelaide Trowbridge Perry an- 
nounces that G. Schirmer, Inc. is 
the distributor for her new volume 
“Compendium of Piano Material.” 

We are pleased to report that 
142 teachers from 28 States and 
Cuba attended Hans Barth's Re- 
fresher Course at Steinway Hall, 
New York, this summer. 


Deith Golde and Alexander Raab 
broadcast on KNBC, San Francis- 
co, during the summer. Mrs. Golde 
sailed immediately thereafter from 
New York for Italy where she vis- 
ited Mr. and Mrs. Adolpho Betti, 
former first violin player of the 
Flonzaley String Quartet who is 
now Mayor of his native town. 


Hazel Griggs is playing in the 
European capitals of London, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Paris, Copen- 
hagen, Zurich. 

Inez Bull will sing at Wigmore 
Hall in London during winter and 
return to America for an appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall in the spring. 

Elizabeth Rowland Davis is the 
new president of the Baltimore Mu- 
sic Teachers Association. 





THE SAN ANTONIO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Julius Hegyi, prominent young 
American violinist, has been en- 
gaged as concert master and solo- 
ist of the San Antonio Symphony 
for the 1948-49 season, Conductor 
Max Reiter has announced. 

Hegyi replaces Alfio V. Pignotti, 
who was forced to resign after two 
seasons because of illness. 

The 25-year-old concert master 
has had wide experience both as a 
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out and see how it works. The class 
will not come to the master but the 
master will come to the class. That 
was in 1929, and the affair was 
called the ‘All Southwestern Piano 
Playing Tournament,” a few pupils 
from other teachers having been 
invited to participate also. The 
judge, or critic was John Thompson, 
who had been invited to come down 


‘from Kansas City to hear the per- 


formers and give them the advan- 
tage of his unbiased criticism. The 
success of the venture was immed- 
iate. It was fun! 

There seems to be some hidden 
characteristic in Americans that 
causes us to develop pronounced 
interest in IQ tests, quiz programs 
and games, knowledge tests in the 
news-print, and other similar meth- 


ods of finding out where one 
“stands” in the mental field, the 
physical, the artistic, scientific or 
some other field. When this short 
and direct piano-playing experience 
presented the opportunity of find- 
ing out ‘where they stand” in the 
field of musical performance, both 
the pupils’ and teachers’ interest 
was stimulated. 

The affair was so well liked that 
the following year it was repeated 
by request, when about one hun- 
dred pupils from other teachers pre- 
sented programs for criticisms. As 
inquiries began pouring in by mail 
Dr. Allison pounded out type-writ- 
er-duos with his wife on postcard 
replies, and it soon became evident 
the crowds would be too large by 
the following year to be taken care 
of in one locale. In 1934 Dr. Alli- 
son visited other cities for the pur- 
pose of explaining the audition plan, 
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and he organized twenty-nine cen- 
ters, flung across the continent from 
Boston to Los Angeles. 

The Movement Spreads 

The success of the movement is 
due to its being founded on a thor- 
oughly good idea and fanned by 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of its 
participants, the pupils’ as well as 
the teachers’. The piano teachers 
of America needed a stimulating 
organization of this kind; they 
needed it for themselves and for 
their pupils; even the parents of 
the pupils welcomed it. Better par- 
ent-teacher understanding and co- 
operation resulted. Naturally the 
parents wanted Helen and Junior 
to do their best when being 
“judged” and they were glad to do 
their part in seeing that practice 
periods were regularly and properly 
spent. The Guild started from its 
very beginning to bring good re- 
sults. 

Dr. Allison continued going 
about the country in what had once 
been a new car, visiting more cities 
and towns, interviewing more piano 
teachers and heads of music 
schools, telling how to organize 
their centers for the next season's 
auditions. Mrs. Allison remained at 
home, pounding out typewriter- 
solos on postcard, replies to in- 
quiries. Once, in Minnesota, a hur- 
ricane caught up with his car, roll- 
ing it over on the roadside without 
injuring the occupant. Being a stur- 
dy car and seemingly aware it was 
working for the Guild, it was soon 
in condition to continue speeding 
Dr. Allison about the country, and 
the Guild was by now spreading 
like a prairie fire. 

Its succeeding history could be 
written in five words—‘‘each year 
bigger and better.”’ 


Bigger because more and more 
teachers joined each year; more 
centers were established; more pu- 
pils entered the auditions. 


Better because the standard of 
teaching and the standard of play- 
ing were constantly improving; (the 
teachers, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, usually applying for a 
criticism from the judge on the re- 
sults of their teaching). The stan- 
dard of repertoire has improved. 
Bach, often merely a name to a 
pupil, has become, through an entry 
requirement, a part of every stu- 
dent's program, and not only a part 
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of it but frequently the favorite 
number. Difficult sonatas, fugues, 
movements from concertos, former- 
ly seldom attempted by pupils out- 
side of music schools are often 
played in the auditions by pupils 
of no more than average ability, 
played in an artistic manner and 
without the slightest slip in mem- 
ory. 

Better because the system used 
in judging has been made more de- 
tailed and uniform. 

Some Unique Features of the 

Guild 

There are several points that 
give the Guild its unique strength. 
(a)—No competition. Each pupil 
plays against par for his age and 
length of time he has studied, but 
never plays against another pupil. 
There are no elimination rounds. 
The untalented have an equal 
chance with the talented, the judge 
being cognizant of the pupil's abil- 
ity. 
(b)—There is no required pro- 
gram for any age but the average 
program must include something by 
Bach, with classic, romantic and 
modern numbers of the performer's 
choice. American compositions are 
desirable. 

(c)—There is no age limit; five- 
and six-year olds may enter, as 
well as grandparents and older. 

(d)—No publishing house is fav- 
ored, all editions of all publishers 
being equally acceptable. 

(e)—Any style of technic is per- 
missible. 

(f{)—And finally, there is the 
very unique feature of the judges 
playing a dual roll, that of being 
teachers in their own cities, whose 
pupils enter the local auditions, and 
of being judges of auditions in other 
cities. 

This feature of teacher-members 
who are sufficiently outstanding to 
be selected to go about the country 
as judges, and yet willing to put 
their pupils in the auditions to be 
passed upon by other judges shows 
the fine sportsmanship and esprit- 
de-corps that knits the Guild so 
closely together and makes it what 
it is. 

Also, in many centers, there is a 
further opportunity for the judge 
to meet the teachers whose pupils 
he, in their friendly manner, ad- 
judicates. Such an occasion pre- 
sents itself when the local chairman 
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arranges a dinner or some other 
form of “get-together,” to which 
the judge comes, not as an outsider, 
but with a feeling akin to an alum- 
nus at a college affair, a fraternal 
feeling. This is a strong point in 
the make-up of the Guild. 


The Large Enrollments 


In 1948 nearly 27,000 pupils, of 
nearly 2000 teachers entered the 
auditions in 269 centers, located in 
forty-two States, including one cen- 
ter in Havana, Cuba. Approximate- 
ly 202,606 pieces were prepared 
for the 1948 criticisms. 


To hear these pupils, the serv- 
ices of 153 judges, travelling on 
tour schedules, were required. 

The peak of the audition load 
is centered in New York City, 
which should naturally hold the rec- 
ord for numbers. For this occasion 
the Juilliard School of Music places 





its entire. building at the Guild's 
disposal for the necessary ten days. 
According to Miss Grace White, 
who is both the efficient chairman 
for New York City, and the Na- 
tional Representative of the Guild, 
thirty-five judges from various 
parts of the United States were as- 
sembled to hear the auditions in 
this one city, many judges working 
simultaneously in different rooms 
in the building. 


That the local arrangements are 
well planned and the auditions 
managed expeditiously is due to the 
local chairmen, themselves busy 
teacher-members who spend many 
hours on telephone calls, interviews 
and meetings, that everything may 
be in readiness for the judge's visit. 


Classification of Programs 


The programs offered for the 
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auditions range from earliest grades 
up to Young Artist programs, in 
the following classifications, for 
which certificates are awarded: Ele- 
mentary A, B, C, D; Intermediate 
A, B, C, D; Preparatory A, B, C, D; 
Collegiate A, B, C, D; Young Ar- 
tist (who must play a twenty-piece 
program of advanced difficulty). 

There is also a Social Music clas- 
sification, with certificate, for those 
whose abilities and desires preclude 
the heavier programs. 

This year a new classification 
was added, that of original com- 
position, with certificate, in which 
the one-hundred-twenty composi- 
tions submitted were judged by 
American composers of standing. 
This composition classification is 
open to all pupils who wish to en- 
ter but it is not a requirement for 
entering the regular piano audi- 
tions. 
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Still higher are the classifications 
in which diplomas may be attained: 
the High School Diploma, the Col- 
legiate Diploma and the Young Ar- 
tist Diploma. Teachers themselves 
may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity open to them of entering the 
Artist Diploma classification if they 
wish to do so. 

Piano Excellence prizes (cash ad- 
vantages made available through 
the co-operation of business pa- 
trons) are available for the thirty- 
five most outstanding diploma win- 
ners in the diploma classifications. 

The Paderewski Memorial Gold 
Medal is available to pupils who 
have merited satisfactory ratings in 
their auditions for ten years. 

The National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians is the name given 
to the body of pupils who have mer- 
ited a satisfactory rating in any 
audition. They are presented with 
a fraternity pin and their names are 
placed on the District, State or 
National Honor Roll, depending 
upon how many numbers they pre- 
pared for their auditions. 

Scholarships 

In 1945 Rollins College, Florida, 
offered a full scholarship to holders 
of Guild diplomas with superior 
rating. Other colleges soon followed 
and full scholarships were offered 
last year to Guild diploma holders 
at Mary - Hardin Baylor College, 
Texas; University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia; Syracuse University, New 
York; Coker College, South Caro- 
lina; Mississippi Southern College; 
Webster College, Missouri; Lam- 
beth College, Tennessee; and 
Southern Louisiana College. Par- 
tial scholarships, available only to 
Guild diploma holders, are offered 
at John B. Stetson University, Flor- 
ida; Milliken University, Illinois; 
St. Mary's College, Kansas; New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Massachusetts; State 
Teachers’ College, Louisiana; and 
Shorter College, Georgia. Scholar- 
ships are also available to Guild 
diploma holders, but in competition 
with other than Guild members, at 
the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City; University of Kansas 
and Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Ohio. 

This long list of classifications, 
with their awards and opportuni- 
ties, keeps before the pupils as they 
progress, a continuous succession 





of goals, with always something 
ahead to strive for the next year, 
carrying them along from Elemen- 
tary A to Young Artist diplomas 
and scholarships and colleges and 
Universities. 

Additional Features of the Guild 

The above mentioned goals and 
awards were not all established at 
one time, and new features are con- 
stantly being added. 

Insurance benefits for teacher- 
members, established in 1942, are 
obtainable through the Guild's 
Welfare Fund. 

A student's loan fund, established 
in 1947, is open to holders of the 
Paderewski Gold Medal. 

Then, in printed matter, a Syl- 
labus in booklet form is distributed 
to teacher-members every year. 

A Handbook for the National 
Fraternity is issued annually. 

A Parent Sheet has been added 
to the list. This is a one page sheet 
giving information of interest to 
parents of the pupils. 

Another item is a gift subscrip- 
tion to twelve issues of a nationally 
read music magazine. 

And then—there is the stupen- 
dous Yearbook. One must see the 
Yearbook to realize its scope, de- 
tail and value. It contains names 
and addresses of all honorary mem- 
bers, regular teacher members, 
judges, chairmen and national com- 
mittees, together with hundreds of 
photographs and biographical data; 
also, the names of all pupils who 
participated in the current year's 
auditions and are eligible to be in- 
cluded in the various honor rolls. 
The Year Book can not be com- 
pared with other publications be- 
cause there is nothing like it in 
the world today. 


Tremendous Task 

The dynamo that generates the 
power to carry on this gigantic 
organization — the American Col- 
lege of Musicians and the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers—is the 
founder, Dr. Irl Allison; the assis- 
tant who helps to keep it running 
smoothly is Mrs. Allison. It seems 
inconceivable that they, with the 
help of a small office force, could 
handle the routine clerical work re- 
quired, as well as “O K"’ the pre- 
arranged programs of 26,666 pupils 
and make time-allotment cards for 
each; make out the travel schedules 
for 153 judges, notifying each one 
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in what city he is to be on certain 
days in April, May and June. 

We are told that very few peo- 
ple spend their lives as they had 
anticipated. Certainly Dr. Allison, 
in his piano teaching days, never 
expected to found and direct what 
has grown to be the largest piano 
teacher's organization in the world; 
nor did his wife, not a musician, the 
daughter of a college mathematics 
professor, ever expect to be the 
assistant in this astoundingly suc- 
cessful movement. 


No one could have foreseen the 
giant oak that was to grow from 
that little 1929 acorn, now spread- 
ing its branches into nearly every 
State in the Union and across the 
Gulf to Cuba. That it may continue 
to grow and serve the cause of 
music through its piano teachers is 
the ardent wish of its members. 


Fine 
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Foss 
(continued from page 12) 

next morning; then he goes on to 
the next town. What a life! Small 
wonder our virtuoso is of no serv- 
ice to the cause of music anymore. 
At one time he thought to himself: 
“Once I am famous I will be able 
to do as I please; I can start serv- 
ing music then.” But now he finds 
it impossible to change. He finds 
he has to feed the huge mouth of a 
bored monster, our so called musi- 
cal society, and he realizes in mo- 
ments of sincere _ self-evaluation 
that he has failed. He is being 
squeezed out like a lemon by a pub- 
licity machine of his own making. 
He constantly has to live up to the 
expectations of his fans. The ap- 
plause and praise of fans give him 
no sense of gratitude or satisfac- 
tion for they are the result of his 
own publicity. Fans can never make 
friends or disciples. Fans give the 
virtuoso a feeling of guilt because 
he knows deep down in his heart 
that he has been putting over some- 
thing on them. The next step for 
his survival is to kill his own con- 
science and embrace, wholehearted- 
ly, that which Tennessee Williams 
calls “the bitch-goddess.”’ 

The virtuoso, as I understand the 
‘erm, is therefore a man who turns 
music into a show for himself; he 
nas to do this if he is to maintain 
his success with the audience. He 
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has been catering to a misguided, 
misinformed audience, misguided 
and misinformed by himself and 
his predecessors. 

Something must be done to 
change the alarming situation. In 
the first place no teacher should 
induce his student to become a con- 
certizing musician on the strength 
of his talent, ability, or facility for 
music. Of equal importance is the 
student's love for music, namely, 
his ability to surrender and to serve 
music unselfishly. He also must be 
able to resist the glamour of the 
life of the star; in short the stu- 
dent's character, his personality 
must be considered. 


What does he really want from 
music? If the pupil's primary aim in 
music is to entertain people, point 
out to him that the entertainment 
value of music is small. Many peo- 
ple will disagree with me here, but 
I feel no Beethoven sonata can com- 
pete in sheer-entertainment poten- 
tiailty with music written for the 
purpose of entertainment, “Pop's” 
music (generally termed semi-clas- 
sics), or jazz. | am very fond of 
this kind of music when it is writ- 
ten honestly for entertainment. 
Many a concert artist would be in- 
finitely happier and of much greater 
service in the field of entertain- 
ment. The bulk of concert music is 
entertaining only occasionally, or 
accidently. But let us not make the 
mistake of calling our classical mu- 
sic educational, for its educational 
value is even smaller than its enter- 
tainment value. In fact, entertain- 
ment music such as we find in oper- 
ettas and Broadway shows is more 
likely to lend itself to educational 
purposes, because we much prefer 
to swallow educational matter in 
entertaining, witty, and amusing 
form. A good movie, with a sound 
moral, accomplishes more from a 
view of education than our so 
called art-music. If music is pri- 
marily neither entertaining nor ed- 
ucational what is its function? 

“Art for art’s sake” is no explan- 
ation; it is just a catch-word, a lack 
of explanation. The purpose of art, 
if we can speak of any purpose at 
all, lies beyond purpose, or simply 
beyond, like religion or philosophy. 
It seeks; you may call it truth; some 
call it God; or just say it seeks. 
Surely there is no purpose (in the 
sense of usefulness to society) in 


the late Beethoven quartets and 
sonatas, or in the Bach fugues and 
preludes. When we hear those 
played well, which we rarely do, 
they do not add to our knowledge; 
if we can put it into words at all 
we might say that they fill our 
hearts with love; but even this is 
not a conscious purpose on the part 
of the composer. Composers tell 
us little about their approach to 
their art. Bach said his music was 
written for the honor of God; Bee- 
thoven, so often erroneously called 
the first composer to have ad- 
dressed himself to the masses, said: 
“I write only for the few.” He 
meant the few who were willing to 
follow him to the regions of his 
striving. Is it surprising then that 
our virtuoso cannot really play 
Bach or Beethoven or other great 
masters? How could he? His world 
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is not theirs. The discrepancy be- 
tween the composer and the player 
is too great. 

I'm devoting such a large part 
of this discussion to the condemna- 
tion of the virtuoso because I find 
that people all over America iden- 
tify concert music with the big box- 
office names of a pianist, violinist, 
famous singer, or other artist. Peo- 
ple do not realize how far most of 
these men are from music and music 
making. These men stand in the 
way of people's understanding of 
music and no music appreciation 
course can undo the harm they've 
done. 

So let our teachers stop turning 
out virtuosi. Let them point out by 
example and by word of mouth that 
the student who is to play music 
of the masters professionally is 
heading for a hard life, a life of 
service, an unglamorous but intense 
life of work and worship. Away 
with the ‘first make a success’ ap- 
proach. The young musician is go- 
ing to be what he starts out to be. 
One cannot be a virgin after hav- 
ing been a prostitute. 

Also we should see to it that we 
do not restrict our sphere of in- 
terest to the concert literature of 
our instrument. All specialization in 
one’s youth is a confession of inner 
poverty. How is the piano student 
to know what Mozart is about by 
the study of a few sonatas and con- 
certi? How is he to play Mozart 
without a thorough knowledge of 
Mozart's operas? How is he to play 
Bach without having ploughed his 
way through the masses and pas- 
sion music by this composer? He 
should sight-read fluently in order 
to eat his way through every kind 
of music from early polyphony to 


modern times. One day he will have 
to specialize, that is to restrict his 
sphere of work so he may reach 
greater insight in one thing. But 
at first he must get to know every- 
thing. Our average piano student 
for instance does not even know 
four-hand or two piano music, 
which also is true of many of our 
teachers. How many of us know 
the original four-hand music of 
Mozart? Some of it is among the 
greatest music ever written. Only 
a handful of people play it. Mozart 
was not just a graceful composer 
but probably the most spontane- 
ously-dramatic compéser of all, as 
a study of his operas will reveal. 
To teach the pupil how to play 
gracefully and yet with a constant 
dramatic pulse is to teach some- 
thing about Mozart's interpreta- 
tion. To teach the pupil how to lis- 
ten to different melodies simultane- 
ously and give each line indepen- 
dence by phrasing rather than by 
banging out the theme, is to teach 
something about the polyphonic 
style of Bach. To play staccato 
rhymically in one hand, and melod- 
iously, and lyrically in the other is 
often called for in modern music. 

Here I come to one of my princi- 
ple objections to the now prominent 
Russian school of playing and of 
tone production, almost universally 
used in America. We always play 
in one mood at a time. Either we 
bathe ourselves in pathos or we 
play all triumphantly or all lyric- 
ally, as if music illustrated various 
moods as it does in the movies. 
Concert music is more subtle than 
this. A certain passage may re- 
quire a multitude of nuances all 
combined or quickly alternating, 
The interpreter, however, is unfor- 
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tunately taught an interpretation 
which may be called “underlining.” 
He will turn a piano into a pianis- 
simo, a forte into a fortissimo. An 
appogiatura becomes an accent, a 
rest becomes a ‘lunch pause’ rather 
than something in which the prev- 
ious note is still vibrating and the 
next to be anticipated. A fast move- 
ment will be played presto, a slow 
one adagio. He will underline the 
rhapsodic line of a fantasy, of a 
piece that is already rhapsodic 
rather than pull the piece together 
and prevent it from falling apart. 
A crescendo will be frenzied and 
excited and therefore not a bit ex- 
citing. Some performers will run 
away when it comes to a crescendo, 
to an ascent, to a climax; others 
will hold back. Neither gives the 
complete picture. The ideal cres- 
cendo, the exciting drive toward 
the climax, can be experienced only 
if the performer is both the horse 
that runs away and at the same 
time the horseman who is holding 
it back. This, I believe, is the secret 
of tension and drama in a perform- 
ance. 


In modern American music we 
have a definite percussive element, 
a result of the jazz instruments. 
However, our 19th-century trained 
musicians have been taught to play 
this music as though it were by 
Tschaikovsky, or else they play it 
entirely percussively and ruin the 
music and their tone. We forget 
that music is never “ONE-WAY.” 
The music of a composer is the re- 
sult of hundreds of different schools 
and influences integrated into one 
style. We have to learn to play 
music less obviously in one man- 
ner. Music is like life, full of con- 
tradictions and paradoxes. 

And when it comes to tone pro- 
ductions there is no limit to our 
naivity. We strive for “A” beauti- 
ful tone. There is not “A” beauti- 
ful tone. Each piece requires a dif- 
ferent beautiful tone; and in some 
moments it may require an ugly 
tone, that is beautiful only in the 
context of the whole. Art often 
uses the Ugly and turns it into 
Beauty by way of expressiveness, 
stylization. Some music requires a 
bare-lean tone, like much of Cop- 
land's music; some demands a lucid 
transparent tone. But in our 19th- 
century school of playing, we only 
know the nice, fat, luscious tone, 
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and occasionally the pretty elegant 
tone which comes from the French 
style. 


May I repeat, there is not “One” 
beautiful tone. There is not “One” 
perfect technique either. Each mu- 
sician needs a different one; he 
must find his technique, the tech- 
nique which will enable him to ex- 
press what he has to say. Tech- 
nique is one of the most misunder- 
stood terms in the arts. Nor should 
we practice six or eight hours at 
our instrument. Practicing all day 
in order to improve our technique 
is working amiss. We can become a 
perfect machine this way but not 
a musician. Music has to be lived 
by those who want to go into it 
for life. Technique and expression 
are not opposites; technique is the 
result of our personality, as is ex- 
pressiveness. 


Finally neither pupil nor teacher 
have always a genuine respect for 
the composition. Often they are 
actually ashamed of the piece and 
think they have to improve it in 
order to render it more effective. 
They streamline it, or fill it* with 
uncalled-for dynamics and rubatos. 
If they had more respect for the 
piece they would leave it alone. 
They need no throbbing crescendo 
and diminuendo, nor accents, just 
the notes plain and simple. To me 
nothing has greater dignity than 
the melody void of all emphasis and 
nuance. Another pitfall is the cut- 
ting mania, popular among con- 
ductors. There is no such thing as 
too long a piece of music. If it feels 
too long something must be wrong 
with its proportions. A five-minute 
piece can feel overlong; a one-hour 
piece can seem short. A piece which 
feels overlong usually has an im- 
perfect structure. By cutting we 
upset the already imperfect propor- 
tions and therefore make the piece 
feel longer. We would have to be 
a composer of equal skill ourselves 
to make successful alterations of 
any sort. Why play at all the pieces 
we do not feel completely convinced 
of? If we love and respect a piece 
of music as we should, we would 
not dream of fooling around with 
it. Let us never play music, old or 
modern, for any other reason but 
our belief in that composition. The 
performer cannot play it success- 
fully otherwise. Many a first per- 
formance of a great piece of music 
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was a failure not because of the 
slowness of the audience in catch- 
ing on, but because the performer 
played the premiere for its news 
value rather than for his convic- 
tion of the music. 

We do not help the cause of 
American music with all-American 
music, devised for national, patrio- 
tic or political purposes. Let the 
performer place his modern num- 
ber right at the side of the classics, 
and thus show his respect and high 
opinion of the modern work. Our 
musical education is so one-sided 
that musicians who have real re- 
spect for music and who are really 
interested in all and every aspect 
of music are mostly composers. 
But most composers are not gifted 
performers. If however it happens 
that a composer is an equally gifted 
and practiced performer then he is 
indeed in a fortunate position. Bach 
was famous for his organ-playing, 
the kind of playing which radiated 
conviction and insight in every bar 
and therefore commanded the lis- 
tener's attention, not through acro- 
batics but through the revealing of 
the very content of the music. Un- 
fortunately composers have neither 
the time nor the interest to devote 
much effort to performing, so this 
job is left to our rather ill-equipped 
and helpless performer who in the 
course of the 19th century became 
that narcissistic hero, the virtuoso. 

Let us sum up. We must find out 
what we really want to get out of 
music. Should we go into a concert 
career, or should we choose cham- 
ber music or musical entertainment? 
We must start out by studying all 
available music. We should sight- 
read and play a lot of chamber 
music. Let us fight the glamorous 


concept which manifests itself in 
the concerto preference and leads 
to the perversion of music. We 
should never practice technique as 
a separate thing in itself. We must 
not practice music all day, but live 
in music all day. We must plough 
through all of music not just by the 
lazy way of radio and records but 
by the study of scores; the study 
of harmony and analysis of any 
sort is of course recommended. If 
you teach, communicate to the stu- 
dent your own respect and devo- 
tion for music, music of all ages and 
for all instruments and voices. Im- 
press upon the pupil that the career 
he has chosen is an idealistic one, 
which implies that it is a hard one; 
but one which produces happiness 
for himself and others only when 
performed in a spirit of service and 
love for music. 


* 
Silvey 


mental music, at that time, receiv- 
ing slightly more recognition than 
vocal) §. 

The replies from the Teachers 
Colleges merit a brief analysis. The 
distribution of the 73% of colleges 
granting semester hours credit is as 
follows: one semester hour credit 
is granted by 49.1%, one-half se- 


ntir ed 


8 T hese data were secured from 269 four 


year semtor high schools, each enrolling 
400 or more pupils, and representing 4 
States. No other activity rated as high as 


music. Some of the others which received 
curricular consideration were the school 
newspaper 50.6%, dramatics 45%, and 
debating 43%.—Galen Jones ‘‘Extra-Cur 
ricular Activities in relation to the Curri 


culum”™: Contribution to Education, No. 
667, New York, Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College Columbia University 
1935, 
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mester hour credit is granted by 


18.7%, and two semester hours 
credit is granted by 5.2%. Only a 
very few of the colleges failed to 
answer this question. Twenty-six 
per cent of the Teachers Colleges 
grant no credit for student music 
organization work. These ‘‘non- 
credit granting’ colleges come 
largely from the New England 
States, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. One fact worthy of mention 
is that, where credit is or is not 
granted, music majors are required 
to take the work without credit. 
Thus the importance of the work 
is recognized to some extent. 


What will be the chief aims of 
the extracurricular program of the 
future? “The trend is toward cur- 
ricularizing them.”£ What will be 
the greatest obstacles we shall have 
to overcome in achieving the aims? 
“The inertia of faculties in general 
and local pride and commercial in- 
terests in the case of interscholas- 
tic sports. '« 


Upon examination of the prac- 


cw. W. 
September 
»Ibid. p. 9 


Charters—TI he 
1944—19°5 
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tices followed by the State Teach- 
ers Colleges in regard to granting 
credit for music activities, as re- 
ported here, we must conclude that 
they are not quite as liberal as the 
secondary schools.$§ 

In lieu of no credit offered and 
or recognition of valuable service 
to the college, twenty-two per cent 
offer a type of award (emblem, 
pin, letter, etc.). The trend of col- 
lege opinion (78%), however, ap- 
pears to be away from the idea of 
giving awards. Very possibly the 
idea has been outgrown in favor 
of granting semester hours credit. 


(7-a). Do your choral groups 
spend the larger part of 
their time preparing and pre- 
senting standard choral mu- 
sic concerts? 

According to the replies received, 
88.3% of the Teachers College mu- 
sic departments spend most of their 
time preparing and presenting stan- 


§$§ The committee on student activities of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (1942) takes the position 
that ‘Student activities are an indispensable 


part of the educational program of the 
school and that each pupil's curriculum 
should include those activities appropriate 


to his best development.’’ 
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dard choral music concerts. A small 

percentage (1.7%) of the colleges 

failed to answer this question. Ten 
per cent answered in the negative. 

(7-b). Do your choral groups ever 
present operettas? 

The answers to this question ap- 
pear to indicate a general growth 
in musical taste. Only 19.3% of 
the replies indicated that operettas 
were given “regularly.” It is impor- 
tant, however, to observe that many 
from this small group give the 
operetta in concert form, thus being 
able to eliminate undesirable por- 
tions of music and waste of time. 
Eight per cent of the colleges failed 
to make a definite reply to this 
question. The larger percentage of 
replies (72.7%) varied from ‘‘sel- 
dom” to “never.” 

(8-a). What percentage (approxi- 
mately) of your college orch- 
estra is composed of string 
instrument players? 

The replies were as follows 
(percentage is based upon the 117 
colleges which provide orchestra 
work)—6% of the colleges have 
orchestras composed of 75% (or 
above) of string instruments; 
37.6% have a proportion of string 
instruments of from 50 to 75% 
43.6% have string instruments 
numbering 25 to 50% of the orches- 
tra personnel, and; 12.8% haye 
string instruments to the extent of 
less than 25% of the orchestra per- 
sonnel. This picture of string instru- 
ment stress is encouraging, but 
why cannot all colleges provide for 
orchestras? What about the 59 col- 
leges which have no orchestras? 
In the future, Mr. Teachers Col- 
lege President, this condition will 
improve if you employ instrumental 
teachers who know and can play 
at least one string instrument. Ac- 
ceptable high school and Teachers 
College orchestras can be devel- 
oped, if the director possesses mu- 
sicianship, industry, patience, and 
a proper philosophy of educational 
values. 


(8-b). What percentage (approxi- 
mately) of your college 
band is composed of wood- 
wind instrument players? 

The replies to this question from 
the colleges (135) which provide 
band organization work show that 
better than 60% of the band 
strumentations are composed of 


woodwind instruments. This is un- 
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doubtedly an improvement over the 
predominantly brassy, “Circus in- 
strumentation,” bands of the early 
20th century. 


(9). Does your orchestra and band 
exist primarily as (1) a train- 


ing laboratory for future 
teachers by preparing and pre- 
senting standard instrumental 
concerts; (2) service groups 
to assist other college inter- 


ests (dramatics, athletics, 
etc.); or (3) attempts to do 
both? 


Obviously, the most healthy an- 
swer would be “No. 3,” or the at- 
tempt to serve individual as well 
as general college needs. From the 
176 Teachers Colleges which co- 
operated in this survey, 139 check- 
ed “No. 3,” “Attempt to do both.” 
A small number preferred either 
“No. 1” or “No. 2” and eighteen 
failed to respond to the question. 
(10-a). Does your college own any 

orchestral or band instru- 
ments? (b) Are they loaned 
or rented to students? 

Ninety-six per cent of the col- 


leges own musical instruments. 
Four per cent do not. College 
owned instruments are loaned to 


the students by 127 colleges. Twen- 
ty-nine colleges rent their instru- 
ments to the students, and eleven 
practice the procedure of both lend- 
ing and renting. Nine colleges failed 
to answer this question. 


In general it appears that the 
one hundred and seventy-six State 
Teachers Colleges of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Col- 
leges (182 members) have effected 
a liberal and practical philosophy 
in providing for student music or- 
ganizations. From the results of 
this survey, and in view of the im- 
portance of music activities at the 
secondary school level, colleges 
and universities have a definite ob- 
ligation in the training of teachers 
to be more competent sponsors of 
music activities. In a few instances, 
as revealed from this survey, such 
work is too often a blind spot of 
teacher training institutions. Such 
a condition often prevails because 
of a hide-bound conservatism and 
timidity. Could it be that some of 
the Teachers College faculties re- 
ceived their training too long ago? 

We engage in a mistaken point 
of emphasis if we stress technical 
display in our music education at 
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the expense of social stimulation. 
While we do have a definite obli- 
gation in the thorough training and 
development of students possessing 
sufficient musical and teaching ap- 
titude who aspire to enter the music 
profession, we must not slight the 
mass of students (in our general 
courses and music activities) who 
may be encouraged in fostering a 
worthy avocation. In all sciences 
it is easy to overemphasize the 
technological at the expense of the 
sociological. 

Some educators argue that, ‘If 
we provide an interesting extra- 
curricular program for the pupils 
as an anesthetic, they may not no- 
tice the imperfections of the cur- 
riculum.' +7 

C. C. Harvey asked the follow- 
ing question of the Englishman, H. 
C. Dent, “Just what place in your 
educational thinking do you assign 
to the type of activities which we 
call extra-curricular?’ Mr. Dent's 
answer, “A very important one. 
In fact some of us think that extra- 
curricular activities are as impor- 
tant as the curricular ones. * 

The curricular and so-called ex- 
tracurricular (a most unfortunate 
term in common usage) work can 
be correlated, if the teachers and 
school authorities are genuinely in- 
terested in the all-round education 
of their students. Such a program 


+tW. W. Pattu—School Activities Jan 
uary 1945—p. 163 
*School Activities—December 1944 


p. 123 





would demand genuine democracy 
and real co-operation. We too often 
find a deep seated fear of student 
activities—a fear that they may en- 
courage student thought and initia- 
tive. Such activities are, therefore, 
too often encompassed by a ple- 
thora of restrictions and regula- 
tions. Student activity should be 
the basis of all education, not its 
occasional ornament. No part of 
our music program will be termed 
as, ‘Frills and fads, any more than 
we ourselves permit. 

Now may we return to the in- 
itial question, ‘Do we crowd the 
student's program with too many 
activities?”’ If the aim of education 
is to develop a well-rounded indi- 
vidual and if school and college 
life feeds the developmental pro- 
cess, then the so-called ‘Extra’ cir- 
ricular activities should be exam- 
ined more objectively to see what 
they can contribute. 


In a recent two-day Counseling 
Workshop, held in conjunction with 
the in-service training program at 
Denison University, Dr. A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Vice President of the 
American Council on Education, 
proposed ‘‘A new program designed 
to increase the participation of col- 
lege students in extracurricular ac- 
tivities and enable them to make 
fuller use of their school’s counsel- 
ing service too few students 
engage in extracurricular efforts... 
a well-rounded education depends 
upon the correlation of formal stu- 
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dies and outside activities.” 

A constant source for discussion 
is the question of activities of a 
non-classroom type. We must all 
agree that we are interested in the 
growth of youth, and the develop- 
ment in youth of an appreciation 
and wholesome respect for the var- 
ied activities found in every com- 
munity. To better appreciate such 
activities, we must experience di- 
rectly. How best does a student 
learn a sense of responsibility? 
First, and perhaps most obvious is 
the fact that the learner learns to 
do that which he does while he 
learns. If his learning involves suc- 
cessful participation in  college- 
community activities, he becomes 
skillful in engaging in such partici- 
pation. He tastes the satisfaction of 
serving others, he learns the satis- 
faction of social cooperation, and 
he acquires a willingness to render 
such service. In any music group 
the most essential ingredient of 
success is the ‘give-and-take’’ of co- 
operative enterprise. The individual 
must lose his identity to a large 
extent. His feeling for interpreta- 
tion must coincide with a group at- 
tainment — certainly an important 
requisite for good citizenship. A 
wise guidance of student activities 
will afford unusual opportunities 
for young people to practice intel- 
ligent choice of leaders and to grow 
in the practical understanding of 
relations between leaders and fol- 
lowers. If social education is impor- 
tant, what course in school has 
more value than the potential value 
of any worthwhile group enterprise 
conducted for students and with 
student assistance? 

No one who is_ educationally 
sane would question the manifold 
values of student activities. We 
may oftentimes, however, question 
the way they are conducted. What 
can we do to improve student ac- 
tivities? 

In the first place, college and sec- 
ondary school administrators have 
a definite responsibility to be in- 
terested and to exercise foresight 
in providing for a democratic and 
industrious leadership of the co-cur- 
ricular activities. 


A close second prerequisite for 
the improvement of student activi- 


**° Extracurricular Activities Stressed’’— 
New York Times, March 30, 1947 
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ties is the continuous growth and 
development of the faculty. In gen- 
eral, the teachers improve their 
sponsorship of activities much as 
they improve their teaching. It is, 
however, more often the teacher 
on the ‘‘outside’’ who needs to show 
more interest and greater realiza- 
tion of values. The lethargic teach- 
er who shows no interest in any- 
thing but his minimum requirement 
of teaching a few required courses 
is not properly qualified for a posi- 
tion on any faculty. His personal- 
ity is warped. His influence will 
have little or no lasting value for 
the students. 

In the third place, better activi- 
ties are also dependent upon ade- 
quate and improved equipment and 
buildings. Too often the college 
fails to provide adequate rehearsal 
rooms for activities, or space which 
is conducive to effective work. 

A fourth means of assuring bet- 
ter student activities will be depen- 
dent upon an understanding of and 
a united support for the school’s 
program by all the citizens of the 
community. Keep the public in- 
formed of student activity events. 
There is no better means of effect- 
ing public relations based on good- 
will. 

Finally, better activities are de- 
pendent on some plan to eliminate 
useless activities and to curtail the 
participation of the over zealous 
student. We may find activities 
existing which no longer serve any 
real educational purpose. They 
may continue to exist because of 
tradition. Tradition, however, is a 
poor substitute for thinking. There 
should be little danger of a few 
students participating in too many 
activities. Usually the activity pro- 
gram as a whole will appeal only 
to a small per cent of the more ver- 
satile students. Such students are 
seldom in need of guidance. Every 
study of pupil participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities which has 
been reported supports the fact that 
the students with the highest scho- 
lastic aptitudes and academic per- 
formances are the most active in 
the extracurricular activities. 


In conclusion, the data presented 
herein resolves into a two-fold rec- 
ommendation: College student mu- 
sic organizations (Choir, Orches- 
tra, Band) have come of age. Con- 
sequently they merit the consider- 





ation of (1) curricular subjects 
with (2) regular semester hours 
credit granted. Then, perhaps our 
curriculum might measure up to 
Gizzell’s analysis, ““The curriculum 
is interpreted as the sum total of 
experiences necessary to the de- 
velopment in the individual of an 
efficient social personality.’’ Grant- 
ed that it will be no easy matter 
for a faculty-student committee to 
agree on criteria for measuring the 
merit of student activities, for as 
Alexander Pope wrote: 


"Tis with our judgments as our 
watches, none 

Go just alike, but each believes 
its own. 


The origin of the term “Extra- 
curriculum” is unfortunate. It is the 
product of the 1890's period when 
activities were ignored or openly 
opposed. Fortunately, however, 
modern usage is investing the term 
with larger meanings. The two 
chief reasons for the rather remark- 
able growth and recognition of stu- 
dent activities since 1914 are; (1) 
a better understanding of the psy- 
chology of adolesence, and (2) pro- 
gressively clearer concepts of the 
proper means of training youth for 
citizenship. 


* 
houssevitzky 
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forces, is equivalent to the loss of 
life and to spiritual strangulation. 
But let the artist be on guard 
against no lesser dangers caused 
by his inner lack of moral fortitude, 
which can be fatal and suicidal. A 
creative act—when truly creative— 
is always a mystery. If a creative 
artist is governed by motives other 
than the urge to create—he lowers 
his moral standard and loses the 
most precious thing of all—his cre- 
ative freedom. 





This is especially true in music. 
If a composer falls to the lure of 
predominant material interests, he 
clips the wings of his spiritual flight 
and creativity. The work of a com- 
poser cannot be weighed down and 
defeated by material ends. His 
aims and vision impell him to cre- 
ate an ethical, pure and elevated 
world—a world in which man can 
recover dignity, moral courage and 
spiritual force. Beethoven described 
music as “the entrance into the 
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comprehends mankind but which 
mankind cannot comprehend.” We, 
musicians, are initiated into this 
higher order of knowledge; we are 
deeply aware of the transcendent 
power of music. Not by an armor 
of steel shall we help to restore 
faith to man, but by the pure, un- 
tarnished metal of our art. We shall 
not promise bread, work, and hous- 
ing to crowds, for we are not in- 
vested with the power of the age- 
less great inquisitor. But we have 
other gifts to offer which we know 
to be of lasting value to man. 

It is surprising and disturbing to 
note, how little faith is shown by 
present-day leaders of humanity in 
the creative and regenerating capa- 
city of spiritual and cultural values. 
We read of millions of dollars as- 
signed for the vast European re- 
covery program, but all is to go 
for physical needs and none for the 
relief of the spiritual vacuum and 
cultural hunger of a sick mankind. 
Man indeed, has lost himself in the 
conflict with life; he is demoralized 
and stands on the verge of spiritual 
failure. The sickness of the human 
soul is revealed in many obvious 


ways, but more so in the hopeless- 
ness and meaninglessness of man’s 
existence, and in the literary and 
philosophic trends of thought. 
America, the only country in our 
civilization spared the devastating 
results of the last War, was des- 
tined not only to become the cus- 
todian of cultural and artistic 
values, but also a leading country 
in the Arts, and especially in music. 
In Europe, however, one is not 
aware of it. The American ‘Mar- 
shall Plan"’ speaks primarily of the 
power and value of the dollar. To 
the morally hungry and mentally 
destitute of the people of Europe, 
America is still the dollar-making 
country, the country of ‘“mass-pro- 
duction” and material welfare, void 
of cultural foundation and interest. 
This misconception of America, and 
of the plentitude of American cul- 
tural life and her artistic achieve- 
ments, must be corrected. Our be- 
lief in the blessings which art brings 
into the world is our credo. We be- 
lieve that Art helps to release man 
from the grip of mental misery and 
blank fear; we believe that Art will 
triumph over excessive materialism 


and the cold reality and obsession 
of war. 

While writing this and thinking 
of my voice as solitary in a desert, 
I happened to read an article which 
was like a response to my lonely 
call. This article by Raymond B. 
Fosdick is entitled: ‘‘Not Dollars 
Alone—Faith is also Needed.” Let 
me quote from it: “There is a spir- 
itual hunger in the world today that 
is not being satisfied by American 
export. The sickness of the human 
soul cannot be relieved by a diet 
of guns and machinery.’ Here is a 
word by a humanitarian, an Amer- 
ican of high culture, a man of true 
heart and mind. We welcome this 
word because it rings from our own 
hearts. 

In the first year following V.E.- 
Day, in 1946, I spoke from this 
stage in Tanglewoud, of the need 
of spiritual food to a hungry and 
still bleeding world, urging for the 
support of the Fine Arts by our 
Government and pointing to the 
importance of Art, as fortifying and 
completing the structure of the 
state. The years since have 
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features accumulated by Wm. F. Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
a player and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 


every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ....or send for our free color catalog. 


Instruction Books 


No. 1050—'’Swing Drumming’ 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 


No. 1010—‘‘Drum Solo and En- 


semble Collection”’....... $1.00 
No. 1000—*Baton Twirling In- 
struction Method" ....... $1.00 


No. 1070—*‘Drum Corps Manval’’ 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 
No. 1060—*‘Complete Drum 
Instructor’” by Wm. F. Ludwig 
Be cocccce ceccccccccces $1.50 
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for the latest and finest 
in percussion instruments! 





W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY 
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strengthened our faith and singled 
out the significant place of the mu- 
sician in our world. 

The lofty mission of music of our 
time makes an increased demand 
upon the high moral standing of 
the musician, his integrity and com- 
plete devotion to his art. How far 
has the musician progressed on this 
ascending path? What is his actual 
standing in the life and society of 
our day? By way of an answer let 
us examine and question the past. 
In less than two centuries, the 
standing of the musician has under- 
gone a remarkable evolution and 
counts three distinctive periods. 

The first period finds the musi- 
cian in the inconspicuous place of 
an ‘Entertainer,’ a member of the 
staff and at the service of some 
princely European court. It was not 
unusual, for example, to read no- 
tices asking for a valet or a steward 
who would also be a good accom- 
panist. It is interesting to note that 
despite these circumstances the mu- 
sician of that period manifested an 
astounding spiritual independence, 
a profound individuality and excep- 
tional ‘creative powers, for this was 
the epoch of such inimitable mas- 
ters and geniuses as Haydn and 
Mozart, which partly covered the 
time of Beethoven. 


The second period extends into 
the post-romantic era, when the 
musician finds himself wrapped in 
a cloak of exclusiveness and 
adorned with a halo of the privi- 
leged; he becomes “l'enfant gate’ 
of his society which takes pleasure 
in his eccentricities, his long hair, 
and allows him to break accepted 
and conventional rules. The artist, 
however, was soon to realize the 
artifice of this position and to de- 
tect the condescending attitude of 
society to him. He was eager to 
free himself of such travesty and 
to claim recognition on equal 
grounds with society. Now we have 
entered a third state — a period 
which was pointed out to us by 
great artists who were also great 
men. It seems only yesterday that 
we had among us Paderewski—the 
musician - patriot, statesman and 
aristocrat of the spirit. We still 
have with us—though not among 
us—Albert Schweitzer—the musi- 
cian-philosopher, scientist and hu- 
manitarian, who has set a singular 
example for mankind. The advent 
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of such men announces a new era 
in music, an era where outer per- 
fection brought to a definite point 
of attainment does not suffice, but 
where a new dimension is sought— 
the infinite fourth dimension which 
rests with and within us. This ele- 
vated concept asks for a new spir- 
itual strength, for an increased con- 
centration and penetration into the 
innermost strata of self. 


When a student decides to be- 
come a musician, let him first take 
counsel with himself. Does he pos- 
sess the true gift and qualifications 
that give him a right to step upon 
the stage, where thousands of eyes 
watch him and thousands of hearts 
beat in anticipation of the message 
he is to bring through music and 
his art? Will he indeed open the 
gates of heaven and let the people 
experience ecstasy for an infinites- 
imal moment? Or will the gates 
stay closed and heaven remain a 
promise unfulfilled? A musician 
should realize that the new strength 
of which we speak lies in the coor- 
dination and cooperation of all his 
faculties, both as an artist and as 
a human being. He should be true 
to himself, on as well as, off the 
stage. He should be clean inside 
and out. Goethe said: ‘Strive for 
true humanity; become yourself a 
man who is true to his inner nature, 
a man whose deed is in tune with 
his character.’ The true artist-man 
will not submit to circumstances 
or to passing whims of society; rath- 
er, he will conquer circumstances 
and guide society, not with self-sat- 
isfaction but with self-confidence 
born of a fullconsciousness and ac- 
ceptance of his mission and task. As 
one chosen by destiny and richly 
endowed by nature, the artist must 
have a sense of obligation toward 
those who are denied these riches. 
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It is for him to repay nature and 
to offer his gifts to humanity, in 
all humility of heart, as an act of 
gratitude for the grace bestowed 
upon him. 
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ing the same thing he is, and the 
cost for the trial period is greatly 
minimized. Class method is the 
sound approach for the preliminary 
stages. Who wants to pay five dol- 
lars per half hour lesson, particu- 
larly at the beginning stages, when 
the child is learning the names of 
the lines and spaces, and is being 
shown where middle C is on the 
instrument? The author has em- 
ployed the class method of teaching 
young and old beginning pianists, 
and has had excellent results. This 
method makes no thesis for the idea 
that finished artists can result from 
class instruction. We do maintain 
that satisfying exploratory and 
functional musical activity can re- 
sult from the group method of music 
study. 

First Serious Musical Study. Af- 
ter some music study it will become 
patent to the parent that the child 
may not have an intense passion for 
music. At least the child allows play 
to interfere with his music practice. 
The parent may be even required 
to assist the child with his prac- 
tice. The question is very often 
asked, “If I have to sit down and 
practice with my child, does that 
mean that his interest in music is 
not too strong, and he may not 
have sufficient musical ability to 
justify the tedious practice sessions 
which seem to accompany each les- 
son. 


All people do things because of 
incentive. Children very often do 
not like to practice by themselves 
They like to be partners of an en- 
terprise. They want to excel and 
do so in a hurry. 

Try to get your child in some 
playing ensemble. No one is en- 
thused over the learning process in 
any activity. Golf is no fun if a 
person is continually dubbing the 
ball. Likewise, music will come eas- 
ier if the child gets the “feel” every 
once in a while that he has achieved 
or has made comparatively good 
progress; at least in a group of play- 
ers he can compare himself with 
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somebody. Recitals and beginning 
bands, orchestras, choirs, or ensem- 
bles of some sort will do much to 
promote interest. Most every child 
will work at an activity where he is 
a partner with his fellow students 
and can demonstrate consistent 


progress. 


Conclusion 
Purposes of Music Education. 


Music in the public schools should 
be taught for the sheer enjoyment 
of all children. From earliest child- 
hood their musical experiences 
should be continuous exploratory 
opportunities. Their musical exper- 
iences should be pleasing to them. 
They should be made happy. 

After exploration there should 
develop a period of intensified in- 
terest. Thus the child may desire 
to learn how to perform or create 
music on some music producing in- 
strument. He may only desire to 
sing; then too, he may have no in- 
terest but to listen to music. What- 
ever his form of creative thinking 
toward music may be, the teachers 
of music and the public schools 
should furnish the child with a crea- 
tive musical environment. 

The musical experiences of the 
child should be so directed, and 
his power to express himself in mu- 
sic should become so permanent a 
part of his enjoyment of life, that 
it will carry over into adult living. 

The purpose of music study is 
to develop a happy, creative, intel- 
lectual, and emotionally well-bal- 
anced child, who in adulthood will 
share his cultural interests for the 
betterment of society. Music train- 
ing for more satisfying living should 
be the objective of all music instruc- 
tion. If music cannot be enjoyed it 
has no musical message for its cre- 
ator. 


—— sn 


Meyer 
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with a few pupils in this delightful 
pilgrimage will give to the teacher 
a rich reward for his patient study 
and planning. 

A legend of old Japan related 
that the Goddess of Light, being 
angry, once hid herself in a cavern 
leaving the world in darkness; 
whereupon there was consternation 
in the company of the Gods. At 
length one proposed the invention 
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of music. Taking it to the mouth 
of the cave where the Goddess of 
Light was hidden, they persuaded 
the Goddess to reveal herself. And 
so light was restored. 


Thus have men always made 
music, out of their wisdom and their 
necessity. Music fills a want and 
satisfies a great desire. It is art in 
its most vital form; contemporary, 
yet never merely contemporary; 
timeless, it vibrates in the memory; 
immediate, it lives in the present; 
enduring, it lightens the future. 


All creative artists have what 
may be called ‘experiencing na- 
tures.’ Through music the composer 
makes available to all a matured 
record of his experience. Like any 
other good workman, he follows a 
method — progressing from feeling 
or mood to reflection and so on to 
motivated action. The result is an 
evidence of mind of no less import- 
ance than that found in literature. 


Music records man’s _ happiest 
moments, his best thoughts. Arising 
out of feeling and “recalled in tran- 
quillity,” the composer arranges a 
tonal pattern to express his emo- 
tions, which are common to all men. 
Through his music they know love 
and longing, grief and separation, 
tragedy and despair. Hope is real- 
ized, serenity achieved; fear is con- 
quered; joy triumphs. 

Today we live in a welter of 
sound that gives our ears little rest: 
noise from every kind of machine, 
from the traffic in the street and 
the blare of the radio. To preserve 
our sanity we must choose what we 
will hear. We must find the good, 
and even the best, in all this med- 
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ley of sound. We must choose a 
musical standard and live by it. 

The good in music has clear 
statement of worthy ideas. It may 
be simple or it may be highly arti- 
ficial, but it must be sincere, noble 
or refined to command our respect. 
The good gives; the evil takes 
away. The poor and weak in music 
is a disintegrating influence, an 
enervating experience; to accept it 
and purvey it to others, particularly 
the young, is both foolish and crim- 
inal. The best in music contributes 
to every fine attribute of character; 
it stimulates growth; it provokes to 
good works. One of the strongest 
forces for stability in the world to- 
day is good music. 

Our wisdom toward music is 
shown in the use we make of it. 
We may use it as recreation, as re- 
freshment, as consolation, as heal- 
ing. Many find in it a stimulation 
of power of thought, of the crea- 
tive impulse. There may be a per- 
sonal or a social use of music. In 
the civic sense, the use of music in 
education is most important; but 
recreation for the masses is only 
less necessary. In either case, those 
who control and direct community 
music are in a very real sense the 
arbiters of society. 

Our use of music will depend 
upon our appreciation of it. We 
need understanding and we need 
experience. If we strive earnestly 
for benefit from music, we shall 
surely find it. The sunset glory, the 
autumnal richness, which permeates 
Brahms’ later orchestral works sug- 
gests one of the best possible satis- 
factions in personal experience. It 
is the joy of wise choices, of work 
well done, of life rightly lived, and 
of a bountiful harvest. 

- —* 
Best 
(continued from page 7 

8. Only slightly over three per 
cent of the families show a com- 
plete lack of interest in music. Six 
out of ten adults who never learned 
to play a musical instrument wish 
they had done so, and 44 per cent 
of these would still like to learn if 
they had the opportunity. Forty 
per cent of American children def- 
initely want to learn to play a mu- 
sical instrument, and only 10 per 
cent are actually opposed to the 
idea. 

9. Louis G. LaMair, president of 
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the American Music Conference, 
states that “in view of the current 
national birth rate nearing 4,000,- 
000 per year, the survey findings 
clearly indicate the need for a huge 
expansion of musical opportunities 
for youth. The survey shows that 
music education, rarely available 
in the schools, has been limited by 
family income. It points to a great 
field of potential musical develop- 
ment among all Americans, and es- 
pecially those in the medium and 
low income groups. The American 
people believe the opportunity 
should be provided to children at 
an early age, as part of their regu- 
lar schooling.” 

Granting that the music teacher 
must have the support and sym- 
pathy of his patrons—the taxpay- 
if his subject is to take its 
place as a worth while part of 
school work, how can he secure 
that support? A number of ways 
may be enumerated, though it must 
be kept in mind that there are no 
two situations exactly alike, and 
that there is no one remedy that 
will cure all ills. The following are 
a few of many possible ways that 
the music teacher can gain the sup- 
port of his patrons: 

1. The supervisor or _ music 
teacher must be enough of a musi- 
cian to command the respect of the 
music teachers and the professional 
musicians of the city which em- 
ploys him. He must work with 
these musicians, and not against 
them. He must lend his musician- 
ship to community enterprises of 
every sort. He must be capable of 
performing a varied kind of musi- 
cal work and must be willing to 
do it. 


ers 


2. Outside of his working hours, 
the music teacher must show inter- 
est in affairs not concerned with 
music. The narrowly-trained, one 
sided specialist (and we have too 
many of them), whose only enjoy- 
ment lies in the performance of 
music or in talking about it, has lit- 
tle chance to command the right 
sort of position in his community, 
be it large or small. 


3. The music teacher who is suc- 
cessful in commanding recognition 
from the public must have imagi- 
nation and leadership. These are 
mentioned together inasmuch as a 
creative mind in a person who has 
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no power to achieve rarely leads 
to productiveness in any field, 
while the natural leader who must 
always rely upon others for his in- 
spiration frequently leads in the 
wrong direction. 


4. The music teacher must have 
personality. This elusive quality 
seems to be a gift from the gods, 
and the majority of us who labor 
with too little of it are sometimes 
envious of our more fortunate fel- 
lows. Those without good person- 
alities must develop and depend 
more on the four qualities previ- 
ously discussed—musicianship, hu- 
maneness, imagination and leader- 
ship. Those with good personali- 
ties have just one more good tool 
with which to work—and to help 
develop good school-community re- 
lationships. 


5. The successful music teacher 
must get along well with his co- 
workers. If he thinks his subject is 
the one and only one in the cur- 
riculum he creates enemies among 
his fellow teachers. The commun- 
ity-at-large is bound to hear of the 
enmity of other teachers toward the 
music teacher. The successful mu- 
sic teacher must remember that 
while music is an important sub- 
ject, it must fit into the total edu- 
cational program. If the music 
teacher believes this and practices 
it, it will pay big dividends. His 
fellow teachers, principals, and 
those who are responsible for mak- 
ing schedules and enrolling students 
in the various classes will elimi- 
nate many conflicts in schedules 
and will see that many students are 
enrolled in the music classes. It is 
a fact that the more students en- 
rolled in music, the more parents 
will be interested in music. The 
parents are always interested in 
what their children are doing. And 
if the parents are sold on the music 
program in the school, success in 
attaining good school - community 
relationships is almost assured. 


We should convince ourselves 
of the value of music and then 
demonstrate our beliefs to the pub- 
lic. When we have done this and 
the public is thoroughly alive to 
the possibilities in a strong and 
well-organized department of music 
in a strong and well-organized total 
educational program, the statistics 
mentioned previously will be 





changed and music will take its 
place as a school subject on a par 
with other subjects, and the music 
teacher or supervisor will be ac- 
corded the prominence to which the 
importance of his work entitles 
him. He will have developed good, 
school-community relationships. 
tank See 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Educators and civic leaders need- 
ing facts about the public's inter- 
ests and attitudes toward music are 
now able to obtain them for the 
first time with the publication by 
the American Music Conference of 
a booklet entitled, “America’s Mu- 
sical Activities.” 

The 16-page illustrated pamphlet 
is a fact-filled digest of the AMC's 
nationwide survey of musical inter- 
ests and attitudes, the first such 
survey ever made. The survey was 
completed early this year and its 
findings form the basis for the 
AMC's cooperative educational 
program for expanding school and 
community music activities through- 
out the nation. 

The survey findings are divided 
into five sections in the booklet 
under headings of: music in the 
schools; children and music; why 
people play instruments; teaching 
music, and music preferences. Spe- 
cifically, the findings show that 85 
per cent of the people believe that 
class instruction on musical instru- 
ments should be offered in the 
school on a tax-supported basis; 
that children should be encouraged 
to start music training at the age 
of 10 or younger and that only one- 
fifth of today’s players of instru- 
ments took music lessons as part 
of their school work. 


Louis G. LaMair, AMC presi- 
dent, said, “The booklet’s useful- 
ness is not limited to any group, 
profession or individual, but is a 
valuable reference for anybody en- 
gaged in the field of musical activ- 
ity or exerting an influence in shap- 
ing public opinion.” Free copies of 
the booklet are available on re- 
quest from the American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


* 
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THE KEYBOARD OR 
GROUP MUSIC STAFF 


ROBERT B. ROBINSON 


Kansas City, Missouri 


It has been 33 years since I came 
across the idea that the keyboard 
instruments afford us a pattern for 
a very good or desirable music 
staff. Tests showed that the young 
pupils respond to the group idea 
quite satisfactorily. I had the well 
known Ferdinand Beyer Prelimi- 
nary School, republished in key- 
board staff style. The idea being 
that if music teachers had some- 
thing to work on for a while they 
could be persuaded to try it out. 
For about twelve years I have been 
teaching some pupils using the key- 
board or group idea as best I can. 
The response of the pupils has been 
much better than I had expected at 
first. | write my own transpositions, 
mostly. Some pupils who read the 
old music are willing to assist me 
at times. 


I was invited to give a 15 minute 
talk before a mathematical section 
of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1939. I ex- 
hibited the group staff at the Na- 
tional Conventions, at Kansas City, 
St. Louis and at Detroit, Michigan. 
At the last two, I had a table and 
literature and printed matter. Also 
I had recordings of pupils telling 
what they thought, and examples 
of what they were able to accom- 
plish. 

The progress that pupils are able 
to make with the help of an en- 
larged music staff, or chart, seems 
quite incredible. For example in 
my Sheet No. 1, most of the pupils 
greatly enjoy playing such chords 
in 5 to 10 lessons. Out of all of this 
a few things seem quite obvious. 
My Sheet No. 2 raises the question, 
‘Will a keyboard or group music 
staff be better than the music staff 
now in use?” The answer is very 
definitely yes. 

How shall we go about getting 
organizations started to properly 
handle the task? I am now an old 
man 71 years old. Mr. Gay Pren- 
tice Blessing who was working 
ilong the same line, passed away 
‘ast November. 

A complete check-up by well 
qualified investigators will show 
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that a good orderly music staff 
tends to give us an entire set of 
constructive attitudes and experi- 
ences, and that the opposite or neg- 
ative experiences and attitudes re- 
sult from the music staff now in 
use. Satisfactory-progress by pupils 
results in very satisfactory results 
for the parents, friends, relatives 
and most of all pleasure for the 
teacher. To put in another way, dis- 
order in the notation results in dis- 
satisfaction all the way and ends 
in discontinued lessons. Now cross 
out the disorder and we find there 
is satisfaction all the way with the 
result that lessons are continued 
in over 50% of the cases. This is 
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an explanation of the first para- 
graph on this page. 

I shall list a few of the teachers 
in Universities who favor group 
music staff activities. They are: 
Professor Peter Dykema, Columbia 
University; Professor Marion 
Bauer, New York University; Dean 
Carl E. Seashore, lowa State Uni- 
versity; Professor Phillip Clapp, 
lowa State University; Professor 
Clarence Van Dyke, Springfield, 
Missouri; Dr. Henry Ehlers, Ore- 
gon College of 
Grand, Oregon; and Professor Max 
Meyer, formerly of University of 
Missouri. 

Dean Seashore favors a Bureau 
of Science in Music similar to the 
Bureau of standards for weights 
and measures, under supervision of 
a department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This would seem to me 
the most practical way to handle 
such a problem as music notation 
reform. 

Editor's note: I have examined 
the charts of Professor Robinson. 
It seems to me to be a challenging 
plan for instruction worthy of ex- 
amination by acquisitive teachers 
for possible use. Others who are 
skilled in techniques for research 
in the physics of music might find 
it worthwhile to make further in- 
vestigation of the idea. 
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ON THE COVER 


Frederick L. Thiebaud holds the 
B. M. and M. M. Degrees from 
the Cincinnati College of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the city of his 
birth and from whose public schools 
he graduated with honors. For 
four years he was a Scholarship 
student in Piano with Dr. Albino 
Gorno, and later with Dr. Fred- 
erick Bach, as a private student of 
Piano. Organ was studied with 
Mrs. John Rixford, and advanced 
theory with Dr. Sidney C. Durst. 
He has been in one master class 
with Leo Podolsky. Nearly three 
years were spent in the navy dur- 
ing World War II. The past three 
years he has been Professor of 
Piano in Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. Mr. Thiebaud 
is also organist for the Austin Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church and is 
Conductor of the College Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He is president 
of the Brownwood District Music 
Teachers Association and a mem- 


ber of the City Rotary Club. 


THE RAVINIA FESTIVAL 


The Ravinia Festival organized 
in 1936 to provide a series of fine 
concerts ‘al fresco” to Chicago- 
land's vast musical audience, has 
been aptly called “Music Under the 
Stars.’ This summer, in its thir- 
teenth season, the Ravinia Festival 
presented twenty-four concerts, 
with a group of distinguished con- 
ductors leading the CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, and 
featuring as soloists some of the 
most outstanding concert artists of 
the day. 


The schedule of programs for 
this summer's concerts included 
such famous musical personages as 
PIERRE MONTEUX, conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, who is appearing for 
his eighth season... FRITZ 
BUSCH, internationally known for 
his operatic, choral and symphonic 
conducting .. . and CLAUDIO 
ARRAU, world renowned Chilean 


pianist. 
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OAR. MAURICE DUMESNIL 
GUEST TEACHER 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


Roosevelt College, which came 
into existence a few years ago and 
which occupies the spacious and 
magnificent building which long 
was known as the Congress Hotel 
of Chicago's lake front, is now one 
of the outstanding institutions of 
America, and has one of the largest 
schools of music in existence. 

The eminent, French Pianist and 
brilliant author, Maurice Dumesnil, 
was a guest teacher in a master 
class covering dates July 12-28. Dr. 
Dumesnil reported that his work 
was enjoyable and that the Roose- 
velt College is distinctly unique in 
the service it is rendering. 

Recent mail from the college an- 
nounces appointments for the com- 
ing school year: (1) Maurice Du- 
mesnil, Artist Teacher in the Piano 
Department; (2) Karl Gehrkens, 
Lecturer in Music Education and 
Student Adviser; (3) Henri Karol 
Hayza, Professor of Violin and 
Acting Chairman of the String De- 
partment; and (4) Margit Varro, 
Guest Teacher in the Piano De- 
partment. 


* 


CADER CONSERVATORY 
MERGED WITH UC 


Complete merger of Cadek Con- 
servatory of Music, Inc. with the 
University of Chattanooga has been 
announced by the presidents of the 
two institutions. A close affiliation 
has been in practice since 1935, 
and Dr. Lockmiller, UC president, 
said that no immediate changes in 
operation are contemplated. 

The executive committee of the 
conservatory presented a resolution 
to its board of trustees recommend- 
ing the action and this was voted 
upon at the annual meeting. The 
proposal was then submitted to the 
university's executive committee 
which sealed the merger in formal 
action. Morrow Chamberlain is 
president of the university board of 
trustees. 

Bartow Strang, president of the 
Cadek board, said that the resolu- 
tion provides that the conservatory 
will surrender its charter to the 
state when the university so desires, 
but that Cadek trustees will con- 
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tinue full assistance as long as there 
is need for their services. As a mat- 
ter of fact the two boards have 
many members in common, and 
Harold Cadek, director of Cadek 
Conservatory of Music, Inc., is 
likewise director of the Cadek Con- 
servatory of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, which has been the ad- 
vanced department of the conser- 
vatory and the music department 
of UC since 1935. 

While legal documents state the 
conservatory ‘agrees to sell, trans- 
fer and convey’ all real estate, per- 
sonal property and fixtures, and 
good will to the university, authori- 
ties termed the transaction ‘‘rather 
a gift or full integraion.” 

“In accepting the conservatory, 
the university wishes to express its 
appreciation for all the time, talent 
and sacrifices which have gone into 
its making and which have brought 
it to its present high place in the 
music world,’ Dr. Lockmiller stat- 
ed. “It will be our purpose to pro- 
tect, strengthen, and advance the 
rich heritage which has come to 
us. 

“I consider this one of the most 
important and _ forward - looking 
steps during my administration. It 
is another indication of Chatta- 
nooga’s leadership in the fine arts. 
It will enable the university to ren- 
der more effective service than 
ever before to its students, the com- 
munity and the tri-state area.’ 


ne Ce als 
JOSEPH WAGNER 


“Fantasy In Technicolor,” a 
bravura type of work for piano 
solo and orchestra, which was suc- 
cessfully premiered by the compos- 
er, Joseph Wagner, and the St. 
Paul “Pops” Orchestra during the 
season just ended, climaxed a note- 
worthy year of activity with Wag- 
ner singing a new contractual 
igreement with Mills Music, Inc. 
of New York. 

Besides the ‘Fantasy,’ which is 
being published by Mills Music, 
Mr. Wagner has signatured con- 
tracts for a song “Look To The 
Lightning’, which Miss Regina 
Resnick is singing on tour this sea- 
on; “Two Silhouettes” for violin 
ind piano, which is to be pro- 
jrammed by Tossy Spivakovsky, 
is well as a “Scherzo” for bassoon. 

Conducting the St. Paul “Pops” 


‘OVEMBER 1948 


Concerts for the second year, Wag- NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ner featured such new works as : 
“Concerto In Jazz," by Donald OF MUSIC 
Phillips, “Sleigh Ride” by Leroy Harrison Keller, Director of the 
Anderson, and “Rumbalro” by Ca- New England Conservatory of Mu- 
marata. Wagner's own “Radio City sic, announces that Nicolas Slo- 
Snapshots” will be presented as an nimsky, well-known critic, teacher, 
ice ballet this month at the St. Paul pianist and composer, will conduct 
Municipal Auditorium. a series of seminars called ‘Music 
Joseph Wagner is looking for- Research Laboratory” at the Con- 
ward to another busy year with ‘S€fvatory once a week throughout 
the Duluth Symphony Orchestra, the academic years 1948-1949. This 
with a national concert tour being 'S the first presentation here of a 
planned for that organization. 
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PROFESSIUNAL 


NIRECTURY 


ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 


partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOCLEY, Frederick—Baritone: Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 


AMARILLO 
CURTIS, Russell C. 


and faculty member of 
lege, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 


Pianist accompanist 


Amarillo Col- 


GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 


member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 


of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, 
Band 
mental 
Schools. 


Conway E. 
instruments; 


Music, 


Teacher of Military 
Director of Instru- 
Brownwood Public 


CANYON 
CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 
BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Ba Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. Studio 


Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
—— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
1m. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M. 


Cc Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. - 


HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert —Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 
LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 


Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 


of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 


of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 
JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 
LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


OWSLEY, Stella, 
Dramatic Lyric 
Singing, Author of 


B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Soprano, Teacher of 
“Helpful Hints to 


Singers and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio — Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 

preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 


Grade School Music; Radford School. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 


land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music, Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 


MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 





REYNOLDS, Dr. IL. 


E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 


ing. 
HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music’ School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

-Homer Springfield, President. 


LUBBOCK 
BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 


College. Mus. D. 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline 
Box 505. 


Piano. P. O. 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 


FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances on programs of his songs. 328 


E. Mulberry. 
INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 


partment of Music. 
KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 


LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 
108 E. Poplar St. 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 


WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 
HUTCHISON, Robert. Head Department 
of Voice, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 

tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 

Division of Music, Hardin College. 
ARKANSAS 

WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist; Head of 
Music Department, Brown Military 
Academy of the Ozarks; Sulphur Springs. 

CALIFORNIA 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 

COLORADO 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher. 
Box 642, Walsenburg. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D. 


Voice Piano 

626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
JE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 
‘ANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
“WANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 

KANSAS 


AYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 


MISSOURI 


NEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
gressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 
Mexico. 


SVEMBER 1948 


NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 
Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 


request. 
NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA: NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St. New 
York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12Ist St., New York City. 

OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres.. Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 

OKLAHOMA 

KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 

Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 
UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 

389 N. University Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 

FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 


Laramie. 


FRENCH-PHONO-FINDER 


MARY PETERS 
Boulder, Colorado 
The French-Phono-Finder is a 


device to assist in reconciling the 
confusing spelling of the written 
words of the French language with 
the very simple sounds of the 
spoken French language. 

To the eye French has something 
like seventy or more vowel com- 
binations; to the ear there are fif- 
teen, all but two of them included 
in English. 

To all rules of pronunciation in 
any language there are exceptions, 
and in all languages there is a cer- 
tain elasticity of accent due to var- 
ied usage, but the FRENCH- 
PHONO-FINDER will surely clar- 
ify a universal confusion of very 
definite vowel sounds. 

It in no way replaces a good 
teacher or a good dictionary but 
it will correct a laxity of articula- 
tion in the American student and 
his tendency towards obscuring all 
unaccented syllables, and diph- 
thonging closed vowels. 

* 


THE INSTRUMENTALIST 
COMPANY 


Special recognition is due the 
enterprising managing editor of 
The Instrumentalist Magazine of 
Glen Elleyn, Illinois. Here is one of 
the outstandingly-helpful magazines 
of the day which has most of the 
music educators in the instrumental 
field as ardent subscribers. 

Now The Instrumentalist Com- 
pany progresses a step further into 
the merchandising field wherein all 
types of supplies for the Marching 
Band will be wholesaled and re- 
tailed. This company has rendered 
great service. Their larger field of 
operation predicates more extensive 
service. Congratulations. 


HOW'S YOUR RHYTHM? 


A good Metronome gives you 


Perfect Control 


Ve Lifetime 
RANZ 


METRONOME 
110 Volt 60 Cycle AC 
; 5 year written guar. 
Also Text - Book ‘"Metronome Techniques $1 
At your favorite music store or direct from 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
















































NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING UCTUBER 


Three Traditional Christmas Carols—Arr. Zipper—SSA .20 Mar 


BAND 
Broadcast from Brazil—Bennett 4.00 7.00CF 
Lady of Liberty—Wellbaum-Williams-Sherman. 1.00 CF 
Ode to a Hero—Marcelli 4.00 7.00CF 
Pigskin Polka—Bennett 1.00 CF 
Pique Dame—von Suppe-Tobani 5.00 7.50 CF 
CHORAL 


Alpine Yodel Polka—Laury, Mixed 15 EPIC 
Angels’ Song—Goome, Mixed 16 JF 
Birthday of a King—Neidlinger—SA—SSA—SATB 15 CF 
Birthday of a King—Neidlinger-McKinney—SATB 5 JF 


Bless Thou the Lord—Handel-Whitford, Mixed 16 JF 
Bonny Blue Bird of Skerries—Davies—TTBB 24 CF 
Christian, Sing Redemption’s Story—Phillips 

Mixed, Male, Female 16 CF 
Christmas by Candlelight—Swift—SA—SATB 50 Bel 
Christmas Carol—Crist—SSA—SATB 25 Gr 
Down by the Sally Gardens—Vine—TTBB .20 CF 
Freedom—Frank, Mixed 16 JF 


Hearken, Ye That Follow After Righteousness—DeLamarter 


SATB with Bass Solo .16 MPH 
Hodie Christus Natus Est—Lapo—SATB .16 Mor 
I Hear Them in the Dawn—Naylor—SSA 16 JF 
I Saw Three Ships—Mead—SATB .20 Gal 
Introits and Responses—Scholin—SATB 15 Bel 
Jesu, Lover of My Soul—Coleman—SATB .20 CF 
Johnny I Hardly Knew Ye—Vine—SATB 50 CF 
Joyous Bells of Christmas—Eager—SATB .16 Mor 
Legend, A—Tschaikowsky-Breck—SATB 15 CF 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled—Beckhelm—SSAA _ .15 Gal 
Lo, a Maiden Hath Born the Monarch—Lloyd, Mixed .15 JF 
Lord is My Shepherd—Arr. Gillette—SATB 16 CFS 
Lovely Babe—Montani—SA 15 CF 
Lullaby, My Pretty—Davies—TTBB with Bar. Solo _— .24 CF 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—Harris—SATB .16 CCB 
Maiden's Choice, A—Elliott—SSA .20 RAH 
May Our Petition Come Unto Thee—Sulzer-Norden 

SATB .16 CCB 
Miracle, A—Elliott—SSA—SATB .20 RAH 


Most Glorious Lord of Life—Stanton—SATB .24 CF 


Night-Fall—Powell—SSA .16 CCB 
Now Thank We, O God—Dicks-Gordon 2 pt. .10 APS 
O Praise Him—Bach-Hokanson—SATB .16 CFS 
O Praise Jehovah—DeLamarter 

SATB with Alto Solo .18 MPH 
O Thou Joyful Day—Arr. Zipper—SSATTB .20 Mar 
O’er Bethlehem’s Hills—Rossell 25 JF 
Old Dog Tray—Foster—SATB .20 CF 
On the Eve of First Christmas—Weaver 

SATB with Sop. Solo 15 Gal 
On the Green Meadows—Kanitz—SSA 20 CF 
Ostyack Wedding Song—Levenson—SSA .16 CCB 
Our Refuge and Strength—Arr. Fyfe—Mixed 15 APS 
Past Three O'Clock—Shimmin—SSA se 
Rewritten—Emery—SSA .20 CF 
Rider—Van Dyke, Mixed .20 JF 
Road to Derry, The—Kountz—SATB 15 Gal 
Rose Marie—-Friml-Stafford—SAB .18 MPH 
Savior of the World is Born—Holst-Norden 2 pt... .12 APS 
Serenade Without Words—Schimmerling—SATB .18 CF 
Spring Kanitz SSA A a & 
Springtime Day, A—-DeLamarter—SSA .16 MPH 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic—Arr. Stafford—SA .16 MPH 


They that Put Their Trust in the Lord—Orr—SATB_.20 CF 


GA 
se 


Torches — Toelle — SSA 16 JF 
Tyrolean Love Song—Laury, Mixed 15 EPIC 
Wanderlust —- Grant—TTBB 16 CF 


Welsh Choral—Arr. Jones—SATB Acappella 
with Tenor or Sop. Solo .16 MPH 


Where Rolls the Brazos?—Freeman-Stroughton—SATB .15 CCB 
Whither Now, Little Bird—Davies—TTBB .20 CF 
Wintergreen for President—Gershwin—TTBB .20 MPH 


CHORAL COLLECTION 
Christmas—its Carols, Customs and Legends—Compiled 


and Arr. by Heller—Unison or Mixed .60 H&MC 
INSTRUMENTAL 

Allegro con Brio—Beethoven-Wilson—4 Clar. 1.50 CF 
March—Murat Violin & pa. 50 CF 
Method for the Cornet or Trumpet—Beeler 1.00 MPH 
Pottag Trio Album for French Horn 1.50 Bel 
Song of the Black Swan—Villa-Lobos-Simon 

String Ens. 1.00 Mar 
Woodwinds Three Minutes—Bach-Mozart-Schubert- 

Simon—4 Clar. 1.00 Mar 

ORCHESTRA 

Clock, The—Conkling, with score 2.75 4.00 4.75 Bel 


Concerto in G. Minor—Handel-Nicholson 
Violin I & II .60 Violin III & Viola .50 Score 3.00 CF 


ORGAN 


Chapel Voluntaries VI-Christmas Music—Alphenaar_.75 Mar 
Festival Postlude on “Veni Creator Spiritus" — 

Van Hulse 1.00 MPH 
Harms Hammond Organ all Time Hits—Cronham 1.50 MPH 
Organ Masters of the Boroque Period—Arr. 


Alphenaar — 3 Vols. ea. 1.75 Mar 
Prelude Recueillement — Bloch 60 CF 
PIANO SOLOS 
Afternoon of a Faun—Debussy-Simon—Gr. 3 .40 Mar 
Juba Dance — Dett-Coburn, Simp. 50 CFS 
Jungle Drums — Lecuona-Singer .60 Mar 
My Isle of Golden Dreams—Blaufuss-Stafford 50 MPH 
An Old Court Dance—Read .30 JF 
Upon the Housetop -—— Schaum 35 Bel 
Valse Moderato Schumann-Phillips 30 Ji 
PIANO DUET 
Malaguena Lecuona-Simon Gr. 3 75 Mat 
SONGS 


Birthday of a King—Neidlinger—High, Med.. Low .40 CI 
Even Though the World Keeps Changing—Diamond__.50 CI 


Ghost Got Up and Danced—Zuazo—Med. 50 Ma 
Rail No More, Ye Learned Asses—Boyce-Jacob 1.00 CI 
Tolling of the Mission Bells—Fox—High—Law 50 SM‘ 


VOCAL (Duets) 


Memories Van Alstyne F .60 MPI 
Silver Moon — Romberg F .60 MPI 
Speak to Me of Love—Lenoir G .60 MPI 
Your Eyes Have Told Me So—Blaufuss F .60 MPI 


VOCAL METHOD 
Sing High Sing Low—Ross 2.00 C 
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Texas College of Arts & 
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Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines & 
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Frances Newman, acting head, 
Department of Music 
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John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


E. W. 


Sister M. Amabilis 
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Texas Technological College 
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Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 


‘Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 


Director, Department of Music 
University of Texas 
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E. William Doty, B.M., 
Dean, 


Ph.D. 
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Junior College 
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President 
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San Antonio Symphony 
ntinued from page 35) 


solo violinist and chamber musi- 
cian. At present he is a member of 
the Berkshire String Quartet, re- 
cently publicized in Time Maga- 
zine as the successor to the Gordon 
String Quartet. He will complete 
the summer season at Music Moun- 
tain, Conn., before coming to San 
Antonio. 

Hegyi, a native of New York, 
has appeared as soloist with the 
CBS Symphony; was first violinist 
of the City Center Symphony of 
New York under Leopold Stokow- 
ski for three years, and has played 
with the NBC Symphony under 
Toscanini. As founder and first vio- 
linist of the Hegyi and Amati 
String Quartets, Hegyi presented 
more than 300 chamber music con- 
certs. He presented two New York 
Town Hall recitals in 1945. 

A pupil of Eddy Brown and grad- 
uate of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, Hegyi has had the guidance of 
Joseph Szigeti, Fritz Reiner, Sto- 
kowski and Jacques Gordon. He 
entered Juilliard at the age of 14 
after winning the competitive scho- 
larship. Upon graduation, he re- 
ceived, for the highest standing in 
all subjects, the Frank Damrosch 
Memorial Scholarship, awarded for 
post graduate study. . 

Hegyi began his musical studies 
at the age of seven. He first ap- 
peared on the concert stage at nine, 
and, at 11, performed as soloist 
with orchestra. 

The young violinist will perform 
as soloist with Mr. Reiter and the 
San Antonio Symphony in one of 
the 15 Tenth Anniversary sub- 
scription concerts, which begin No- 
vember 13. 


——— Se 
Podolsky 


ntinued trom page 14) 


hope to become a great concert 
artist. 

By cultivating the regular habit 
of “doing something” which is mu- 
sically desirable to each particular 
note or chord, a student will gain 
gradual control of the entire play- 
ing apparatus, and eventually his 
playing will be completely relaxed 
and masterful. An even greater re- 
ward will come from the habit of 


listening and being thoughtful as 
he plays. His intellectual under- 
standing of each composer's mes- 
sage and mood will develop, and 
he will learn to seek for the things 
each one has to say. He will thus 
encounter amazing and beautiful 
things that will never come to the 
attention of the careless student. 


I see three stages through which 
a student and performer must pro- 
gress in order to become familiar 
with a composition. First, the com- 
position must be vivisected in order 
that its entire make - up - melodic, 
harmonic and dynamic — may be 
thoroughly understood. Second, it 
must be prepared up to tempo, and 
the student must have an under- 
standing of its sections, pulsation, 
rhythm, mood and form. Third, he 
must be shown how to achieve the 
ultimate stage of development—to 
be able to play the composition in 
a perfectly natural way. In other 
words, the music must become part 
and parcel of his very self. The 
playing must be effortless. There 
must be complete mental relaxa- 
tion. 


I have found that, by the time 
these three stages have been mas- 
tered, the composition is familiar 
to the student. He has succeeded 
not only in adjusting himself to 
the composition, but in adjusting 
the composition to himself. 


a Se 


New England Conservatory 
ntinued from page 51) 


timely new method of approaching 
music, which has been successfully 
used elsewhere. Mr. Slonimsky will 
discuss the problems of new music 
and up-to-date methods of musical 
research. The purpose is to quicken 
the process commonly known as 
musical appreciation and to make 
the student recognize and label var- 
ious musical phenomena in the mat- 
ter of seconds. The class will plunge 
into the very center of musical 
problems of today, modern theory 
of composition, musical lexicogra- 
phy, national music in all countries, 
and folk music. Musical illustra- 
tions will be provided on the piano. 
Lantern slides and charts will be 
used for graphic illustration of 
problems in modern composition 
and music research. 
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* 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Release: St. Petersburg Times 


The paragraph to follow is sig- 
nificant in that many music educa- 
tors of Texas will recall Frances 
Harrison who was for three years 
secretary to the editor. She also 
successfully taught choral music in 
the High School of Kerrville, Texas 
It reads: New Champ, makes his 
first appearance at St. Petersburg 
Florida, August 14, 1948. The big 
gest event of the year, Danie 
George Hall, Jr., 8 lbs. 6 oz. bor 
at 7:05 a. m., August 14, 1948 
Trainer: Dr. R. K. O'Brien, unde: 
personal management of Dan and 
Frances Hall, 4347 Fourth Avenu« 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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Sept. 19-24 


Sept. 27 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 15-16 
Nov. 22 





Dec. 6 


Jan. 10 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. 
President of College 


J. H. Shelton, B. S. 


Business Manager 


William Hargrave, Basso 
(Metropolitan Opera) 
Artist Teacher of Voice 


Frederick L. Thiebaud 
Howard Payne Symphony 
Mary Edith Loyd 


College Accompanist 
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CAnnouncements for 1948-49 


I. STAFF 


Piano-Theory 


Piano-Organ 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
Dean, Department of Music 
Voice-Chorus 


Chester Parks 
Instruments- Violin 


Howard Payne Band 


Woodrow Wall 
Voice-Theory 
A Cappella Choir 


Men's Chorus 


Mrs. Sybil S. Howell 


Piano-Voice 


William Ross 
Student Assist. 
Instruments 


Leo Podolsky 
Artist Consultant 
Piano Clinician 


Gabriel Fransee 
Voice-Mus. Ed 


Women's Choir 


Annie B. Combs 
Piano-Theory 
College Accompanist 


Mrs. Howard Scott 
Piano-Organ 


Robert Milam 
Student Assist. 


Voice 


Il. EVENTS SCHEDULED 


Church Choir Clinic for Music Directors, As- 
companists, and Choir Members of Brownwood 
and all surrounding Churches directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell Wray, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Monthly Meeting of Brownwood District Music 
Teachers. 


Recital by Annie B. Combs, Pianist and Wood- 
row Wall, Baritone. 


Band Clinic for High Schools of the whole area. 


Concert United States Navy Band: Matinee 
and Evening. 


Recital by Mary Edith Loyd, Organist, and 


Gabriel Fransee, Baritone. 
Piano Clinic by Leo Podolsky. 


Concert by College A Cappella Choir, Directed 
by Woodrow Wall. 


Recital by Gabriel Fransee, Baritone, assisted 
by Mary Edith Loyd, Pianist. 


Annual Messiah Concert by College Chorus 
Directed by Dr. Harlan. 


Recital by William Hargrave, Basso. 


Jan. 17 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 26 
March 7 


March 13-20 Annual A Cappella Choir Tour 


March 21 
March 31 
April 4 
April 11 
April 18 
May 2-7 
May 7 


Concert by Men's Glee -Club, Directed by 


Woodrow Wall. 


Recital by Woodrow Wall, Baritone, and Annie 
B. Combs, Pianist. 


Orchestra Clinic. 


Howard Payne Brownwood Symphony 
Orchestra Concert, Frederick L. Thiebaud, Con- 
ductor. 


Directed by 
Woodrow Wall. 


A Cappella Choir Concert, Directed by Wood- 
row Wall. 


Recital by Frederick L. Thiebaud, Pianist, as 
sisted by Chester Parks, Violinist 


The Elijah Concert Directed by Dr. Harlan 


Recital by Chester Parks, assisted by Frederick 
L. Thiebaud, Pianist. 


Concert by Women’s Choir, Directed by Gab- 
riel Fransee. 


College Music Festival. 


Invitation High School Choral Festival, 
senting area. 


repre 


Student Recitals will be scheduled weekly; junior and senior solo recitals 


will be scheduled at recommendation of the teacher. 


Henry Grady Harlan, Ph. D. 


Dean, Department of Music 


Dorothy Cox, M. A. 


Dean of Women 


Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 
Dean of College 


Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Dean of Men 
































Do you agree that the difference between crudity and artistry 
is perfection of detail? National Guild Auditions give the 
teacher the opportunity to stress details in a way that awakens 


the pupil to the acceptance of their importance. 


RHYTHM — THE HEARTBEAT OF MUSIC. 
ACCURACY — FIDELITY TO TRUTH. 
PHRASING — THE BREATH. 

TONE — THE SOUL THAT SINGS. 


TECHNIC — THE “KNOWHOW’” FOR EACH 
EFFECT. 


6. DYNAMIC CONTROL — THE COLOR PALETTE. 


7. STYLE — RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUALITY 
OF COMPOSER AND PERFORMER. 


oe WN 


There.are about forty possible classifications on the judge’s chart which 
aid you,\as a teacher, to build into your pupil's mind the concept of a 
true pianist. The Guild exists for the sole purpose of helping you do 
this. Put /the above seven points before your pupils. Spend one week's 
effort on \gach point. See the progress in seven weeks! When this kind 
of effort js consolidated with that of a whole nation of sincere people 
in about [300 centers, you get an idea of what it means to you to be 


a member of the 
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